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VOL. VIEL 


ERE PROT LS ET 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Register. 
PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE. 
: NO. I. 
Mr. Eprror, 
Under this title it is proposed to consider 


the reciprocal influences of Religious 
instruction, and Commercial pursuits ; 


a subject always of importance in a large 
commercial community, and deriving pe- 
culiar iatcrest from the present attrac- 
tion to it of serious minds. [It is dis- 
covered that on this question, as on some 
others, which have not been made subjects 
of controversy, a tacit, but very important 
difference of sentiment exists among Chris- 
tians; and that some views are: entertained, 
of an extreme and unhappy nature. 

But some men, whose profession and 
studies seclude them from a mercantile lite, 
and from frequent intercourse with men of 
business, and who gather their general im- 
pressions of trade, from the accounts they 
read in public papers, and from general 


conversation respecting the failures, frauds | 


and litigations that decur, (and which derive 
iheir notoriety, from their being exceptions 


to the ordinary course of commerce.) the | lected 
t 2 | cited. 


whole pursuit is looked upon as a system of 


selfishness and cupidity, entirely incompati- | 


ble with the heavenly mindedness inculcated 
inthe gospel; and they conclude, that the 
love of tlre world and of gain, which 


they suppose to be inseparable from the 
practice of business, must have obliterated 


trom the mind all anticipations of future and | 


spiritual enjoy ments. 


On the other hand the mere man of busi- | 


ness, whose mind is wholly given to the 
pursuit of wealth, and especially if his sta- 
tion and character in society are high, is 
prone to regard his profession as of para- 


mount importance, and all others valuable, | 
By this, 


only as they are accessory to it. 
he considers that industry, temperance and 
integrity are promoted; that his duties to 
his family, friends and country are fulfilled, 
and provision made for the advancement of 
all the external comforts of society, and the 
removal of all its physical evils, the only 
ones by which his mind is much aflected. 
He of course is led to estimate religion 


solely by its effect on the visible order and | 


morality of society, and in restraining those 
propensiliocs which lead tu vice, poverty, and 
misery; and every feeling of a higher or- 


der, which points to a nobler state of exis- | 


tence, and every precept which discourag- 
es the maxims he deems most prudent, he 
regards as visionary and extravagant. 


und 


1 have represented the extremes of opin- | 


ion on this question; and by no means in- 


tend to assert that all men fall within one or | 


the other of them. There are many, per- 
haps a majority, who hold intermediate and 
juster views of this subject; but it is unde- 
niable that the counter sentiments described 
do exist; and it is plain that they are such 
as preclude all sympathy in religious feelings 
between the parties; and wherever either of 
the positions in extreme, have been taken in 
writing, speaking or preaching, it has often 
produced a resentful feeling on the mind of 
the extreme opponent. The man of busi- 
ness has felt indignant, that the pursuits 


which he has deemed so honorable and use- | 


ful, should be stigmatized as utterly worldly 


and irreligious; aud the retort he makes of | 


ignorance and fanaticism, is as little brook- 
éd by the denouncer of all worldly pursuits. 
With regard to those who stand between 
the extremes, there is great reason to be- 
heve that opinions are very fluctuating and 
uncertain on the subject.--It is in every 
point of view therefore, a subject of great 


practical moment, and well worthy of seri- | 


ous discussion, if thereby principles canbe 


established, which shall exclude from mer- | 


cantile customs every practice and maxim 
inconsistent with divine authority and ehris- 
tian purity, and on the other hand, remove 
irom the minds of secluded Christians, all 
impressions unfavorable to a puisuit sanc- 
tioned by so large a portion of mankind, 
which are not founded in justice. 


be guided supremely by the divine will, so 
tar as it is made known te us, our first 
plication isto the New Testament. and I 
accordingly propose to examine the few | 
passages which directly bear on this ques- 
tion. The first in order is Matt. vj. 19— 
34, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
— earth, where moth and rust corrupt,” 
XC. 


The first impression derived from the lit- | 


eral acceptation of this passage undoubted- 
ly is that not only every pursuit of profit is 
condemned by religion, but that it requires 
the abandonment of all care even of self 
preservation, a passive reliance on the prov- 
idence of God without any assisting effort, 
and the whole attention given to stich in- 
structions and improvements, as will fit the 
mind for a future and higher state of exist- 
cuce. It is believed however that there 
are no Christians even the most unlearned, 
who take this strict literal view of the pas- 
sage, or who would consider themselves 
authorized to remit all care and labor for 
‘heir present necessities; experience proves 
that they would inevitably come to distress; 
and scripture must be interpreted in con- 
‘ormity to experience and common sense. 
In reading this passage it should be re- 
‘olected that our Tord addressed a peonle 


' 


ne | of delusion did not first enlighten their con- 
As Christians professing an obligation to | 


| 
ap- 


| ous attention to that revelation which would 


| objects of belief, than to the disposition of | 
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| whose ancient scriptures and habits of | 


eT ree 


righteousness.” And this disposition seems 


| thought, led them to look very little, to any | to consist in a willingness to believe and be 


' 
| future life, but to derive an indication of | 


‘the divine favor from the bestowment of 
| blessings in the present. Great Wealth, 
i they especially looked-upon as a signal re- 


' ward from God to virtuous character; and | 
| it was the method of their new Teacher to | 


| impress them with the originality and sub- 
' limity of his religion, by striking contrasts 


| 
} 


iors. ‘here can be little doubt that he in- 


| tended to show them (what to them must | 


| have been exceedingly strange) that earthly 

prosperity was 
| by God, and not to be regarded or pursued 
| by them as an-ultimate good. It should also 


| be borne in mind that in the Hebrew phras- | 


| eology a direct assertion and counter 
| negation, are often used when a comparative 
| preference only is intended. Thus tn this 
.| passage, when it is said ** Take no thought 
| fur the morrow”? ** but seek ye first the king- 
| dom of God,” &e, it can with strict proprie- 
' ty be taken to mean that the kingdom of 
| God is a superior, and the goods of life an 
| inferior object of consideration; that greater 


| er; not that the latter 1s to be totally neg- 


| ‘These criticisms relicve us from the ne- 


| us literally, and from the improvident con- 
| duct which would result from it; but they 


‘ 


| do not preclude its application to the ques- 
| tion in hand. With all the 
explanations which may be given, it serves 
| at least to show, that religious character is 
the paramount good, to which all the pos- 


ered as secondary, and hence that the ideas 

of those, who value religion only as an ta- 

strument of present human _ melioration, 
| must be considered erroneous, so far as the 
Sermon on the Mount has any binding au- 
thority, or is to be admitted as evidence. 


For the Christian Register. 


HOW FAR MAY INNOCENT © 


ERROR BE 


The idea is often held and expressed, that 

it is of no rmportance what particular views 

| of religion + man velieves, provided he be 
| sincerely convinced of their truth, and no 
matter how carelessly he has formed them. 
This is most certainly an error. Had we 
| been left entirely to the guidance of our 
‘minds, and possessed no other means of 
forming religious opinions but following up 
the lights and speculations of our own reas- 
on, it might in a degree have been true. 
' But now that Ged has enlightened us with 
an authoritative revelation, and opened the 
| pure fountains of religious truth to all who 
choose to seek them, it is our own fault if 
our religious sentiments are essentially defi- 
cient or erroneous. Weare surely account- 
able for a right improvement of the degrees 
_of hight and means of knowledge we enjoy; 


ws 


| of his precepts, with their deep rooted opin- | 


indiscriminately conferred | 


solicitude is to be employed about the forme | 


cessity of understanding the passage before | 


limitations and 


sessions and pursuits of life must be consid- | 


influenced by all that truth which-God gives 
| us the capacity and the means of knowing. 
| In this disposition it is essentially implied, 
| that we be accustomed to yield to that ges- 
pel we profess to believe a deliberate care- 
ful and serious attention. Where this dispo- 

sition is possessed, and this attention is sin- 
| cerely given, we cannot fatally err, we can- 
not but receive all that truth which is nec- 
| essary to guide, sanctify, and fit us for heav- 
en. Where this disposition is wanting, where 
| we carelessly close our eyes to the light 
which beams upon us and suffer all the rev- 
elations which God has made by his Son to 
be treated with indifference and neglect, the 
gospel teaches us how fatal the consequence 
of this negligence will be. See then that ye 


refuse not him that speaketh, for if they es- 
caped not who refused one who spake on 
earth, how much less shall we escape, if we 
turn away from him who now speaketh from 
heaven in the instructioas of that gospel he 
hath left. 


N. C. S. 








PRACTICAL. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT EARLY 
PRESSIONS. 

In the 4ddenda to the third volume of ** Elements 

of the Philosophy of the Human Mind” recently pub- 


lished by the pious and venerable DugaLtp Srvarzt, 


is a note, containing some excellent hints, on the im- 


portance of guarding against erroneous and supersti- 
dous notions, respecting spiritual beings, and particu- 
laity, with regard to the Deity, in early ‘life. Proba- 
w persons, whatever may have been 
their religious edueation, who do not find some associ- 


iy there are i 


ations of the kind intimated in the following extract, 
| interfering, and in a very troublesome manner, with 
| their more mature and enlightened conceptions. 
“Phe gloomy phantoms which supersti- 
tion presents to her victims, in their early 
infancy, and which consist chiefly of images 
or representations of spectres and demons, 
and of invisible scenes of horror, produce 
their effect, not through the medium of reas- 
oning and judgment, but of the powers of 
conception and imagination. No argument 
is alleged to prove their existence; but 
strong and lively notions of them are con- 
veyed; and in proportion as this is done, 
the belief of them becomes steady and hab- 
itual. It is even sufficient, in many cases, 
to resist all the ferce of argument to. the 
contrary; or if it yields to it during the bus- 
tle of business and the light of day, ite influ- 
ence returus in the hours of solitade and 
darkness. When the mind, too, is weaken- 
ed by disease, or the infirmities of age, and 
when tlre attention ceases to be occupied 
with external objects, the thoughts are apt 
to revert to their first channel, and to dwell 
on the conceptions, to which they were ac- 
customed in the nursery. ‘Tet custom,’ | 
says Locke, ‘ from the very childhood, have 
‘ joined figure and shape to the idea of God, 


en 





and if we choose to neglect these means of | 
gaining wisdom; if we will not seriously at- | 
tend to the instruction God is pleased to im- | 
' part; if we are willing to take up opinions 
| without inquiry, and to form them in care- 
lessness; error ceases to be innocent; and 
I see not why we are not in this case as 
much responsible for voluntary errors of re- 
ligious opinion as for errers of moral prac- 
tice. When so much has been dune to give 
us just views of religion it cannot be indifler- 
ent whether we form them or not. The 
| sentiment that all those errors are innocent 
| which are sincerely believed, when no pains 
have been taken to correct them, would 
| equally sanction not only every gross and 
| daring perversion of religious truth, but also 
| allthe deeds of guilt which have necessarily 
arisen from it. 


No one who is conversant 
| with either sacred or profane history, can 
doubt that some of the most daring and hor- 
| rible ¢rimes have been perpetrated by men 
_ who were sincerely persuaded that by their 
very wickedness itself they were doing hon- 
or and service to God. If sincerity be all, 
| these deeds were innocent; and if there was 
guilt in the latter case, because the victims 


' 


sciences and form just notions of their duty, 
when to do this was In their power,there is al- 
so guilt when men wilfully abandon their | 





| minds to gross errors onthe subjects of Chris- 


: ' 
tian truth; because they are too indolent or | 
too indifferent to give their careful and seri- | 


I hope these remarks will not be misap- 
| prehended or be so understood as to discour- 
| age the humble and sincere inquirer after 
| truth. We are most distinctly taught in the | 
gospel that no one who sincerely seeks the 
' truth will fail to find it—that no one who 
endeavors to form right opinions will be suf 
fered to fall into dangerous error. All that | 
is meant, is, that the religious crrors of those | 


have corrected and enlightened them. | 
| 
| 
' 


who do not wish and seek to avoid them, are | 
criminal, and that opinions are not innocent | 
merely because they are sincerely believed, | 
when they have been formed and adopted in 
a careless or presumptuous neglect of the 
gospel of truth. 

In the gospel, faith is continually insisted 
on as an indispensable requisite inorder to 
saivation. Weare led to believe that sav- 
ing faith has less relation to the particular | 


the heart. By an apostle we are cautioned 
agatnst ‘an evil heart of unbelief,” and are | 
told tha! with the heart man believeth onto | 





_may rest assured, that religion, in one form 


| stitution; and the only question in the case 
_ of individuals is, whether, under the regula- 


‘and what absurdities will that mind be lia- 
‘ble to about Deity!’ A person of a lively, 
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blood. The expression==blood of God is no 


doubt shocking to your ears. For you. be- 
lieve, according to the scriptures, that God 
is a Spirit—that he is not composed of flesh 
and blood. You will therefore be glad to 
learn—that the sentiment that God pur- 
chased the church with his own blood is no 
part of the Scriptures, and never proceeded 
from the mouth of the Apestle. You all 
know that, as the art of printing was dis- 
covered not quite four. hundred years 
ago, the bible, before that time, existed only 
in manuseripts; and the only way in which 
copies of the bible were multiplied was by 
individuals writing them with the pen. Now 
in writing off so large a work as the bible, 
the writers were liable to make mistakes 
from carelessness, or from design. A great 
number of these written bibles now remain; 
some of modern date—and some of great 
antiquity. A few of them are supposed to 
be not less than ten or twelve hundred 
years old. Now by comparing the present 
| printed bible with the oldest written bibles— 
those one thousand years old or more—— 
there appears to be a difference, as to cer- 
‘tain verses. Thus the text in i. Johny. 7. 
‘ There are three that bear record in heaven,’ 
is not found in the oldest wriiten bibles.— 
So the verse in Romans; ‘God manifest in 
ihe flesh, justified in the spirit, &c. is in 
the oldest written bibles, ‘ He, who was 
manifested in the flesh, was justified, in the 
| Spirit, seen of angels and received up into 
glory.’ And this is very satisfactory. For 
it would be absurd to say that God was re- 
cewed up into glory; but very rational, that 
he, who was manifested inthe flesh, was 
received up into glory. So it is with the 
passage under consideration. In the oldest 
written bibles, it reads, ** Feed the church 
of the Lord,” i. e. of our master Jesus 
Christ, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood--and not as in the present En- 
glish Bibles—Feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own 
blood. 








| modern ones. 





but somewhat gloomy imagination once ac- 
knowledged to me, that he could trace some 
of his superstitious impressions with respect 
to the Deity, to the stern aspect of a judge 
whom he had seen, when a boy, pronounce. 
sentence of death upon a criminal. Hence 
it would appear, that he who has the power 
of modelling the habitual conceptions of an 
infant mind, is, in a great measure, the arbi- 
ter of its future happiness or misery By 
guarding against the spectres conjured up 
by superstitious weakness, und presenting 
to it only images of what is good, lovely and 
happy, he may secure, through life, a per- 
petual sunshine to the soul, and may per- 
haps make some provision against the phy- 
sical evils to which humanity is exposed, 
Even in those awful diseases which disturb 
the exercise of reason, I am apt to think, 
that the complexion of madness, in point of 
gayety or despondency, depends much on 
the nature of our first conceptions; and it 
would surely be no inconsiderable addition 
to the coinfort of any individual to know, 
that some provision had been made, by the 
tender care of his first instructers, to lighten 
the pressure of this greatest of all earthly 
calamities, if it ever should be his lot to bear 
it. In truth, the only effectual antidote 
against superstitious weaknesses, is lo in- 
spire the mind with just and elevated notions 
of the administration of the universe: for we 


8 ee 





or another, is the natural and spontaneous 
growth of man’s intellectual and moral con-~ 


— 


tion of an enlightened understanding, it 1s to 
prove the best solace of life, and the surest 


support of virtue; or to be converted, by the 
' influence of prejudices and a diseased imag- | 


ination, into a source of imbecility, incon- 


| sistency and suffering.” 




















Extract from a Manuscript Sermon.] 
ACTS xx—28. 

“< Feed the church of God which he hath purchas- 
ed with his own blood.” 

Before proceeding to the explanation of 
this passage, I would observe, that in the 
most correct copies of the original Greek, 
the text reads, ‘‘ Feed the church of the 
Lord’—~i. e: of our master, Jesus Christ, 





tended with some difficulty; for though I 
' was his friend as well as his child, and the 


Now it is evident, that the oldest written 

bibles ought to be followed rather than the 
For the oftener they have 
been copied, the more mistakes are likely 
to have been made. If we had the very 
manuscript, which the Apostels wrote, it is 
evident, that that would be wholly correct. 
And it is equally evident, that the nearer 
we goto the original manuscript of the 
Apostles, the more correct bible we shall 
have. ; 

Perhaps some may ask, how happens it— 
that our present printed bibles are not ex- 
actly according to the oldest writen bibles. 
To this I reply, that when the art of printing 
was discovered, it was natural that Chris- 
tians of that time should be in haste to 
print the most important of all books, the 
Bible. And in consequence of this haste, 
they printed from the written bibles, which 
happened tobe at hand, without taking paias 
to find the most ancient and correct manu- 
scripts; and when the. scriptures were once 
printed, the written bibles were neglected. 
But, in modern times, great pais have been 
taken to collect the oldest written bibles in 
the Eastern countries, and to compare them 
with each other, and with the present print- 
ed bible. And the learned German Gries- 
bach, a Trinitarian, has published an edi- 
tion of the New Testament corrected accord- 
ing to the oldest written copies. It does not 
contain the text of the three witnesses, and it 
reads the other texts, as I have mentioned; 
viz. instead of ** God manifest in the flesh,” 
itreads, ‘* He, who was manifest in the flesh,” 
and instead of Feed the church of God’’— 
it reads, ‘* Feed the church of the Lord.” 

Some calumniators may cali this aliering 
the Bible. But is it not evident, that this is 
restoring the Bible to its original siate? 
The Bible has been altered, and additions 
have been made, which were never written 
by the Apostles. By comparing it with the 
oldest written bibles, the learned Griesbach 
found out what these alterations were. He 
was a. Trinitarian, as I observed before, 
and yet he was too honest to retain any 
spurious additions to the oracles of God, 
merely because they favored his own sect. 
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LEGH RICHMOND, OF TURVEY. 

We select the following extracts from an interest- 
ing letter written by a daughter of this excellent cler- 
gyman, shortly after his death, at the request of a 
friend, who had desired some notices of his life. We 
are happy in presenting them to our readers as an ex- 
pression of filial tenderness, and a portrait of some of | 
the most engaging features in the character of a good 
father and of a prous man. . 


Leiter to Mrs. F——, after Mr. Richmond’s | 


decease. 
‘*My dear Mrs. F y-—You wish me to 
give you an account of the closing scene of 
my beloved parent’s lifes This will be at- 








endeared companion of his retired hours,— 
and though many events and conversations, 
full of deep and affecting interest, are indel- 
ibly engraved on my memory, yet as I did 
not anticipate the mournful bereavement, 
and omitted to make memoranda at the time, 
I find now that much of the detail is irrevo- 
cably. lost, and J should be: afraid to write 





cant is eo 
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‘*¢ I cannot express the veneration and love 
with which he was regarded by every one 
of his children. With an understanding of 
the very first order, a mind refin- 
ed aad polished, and feelings of the most 
delicate susceptibility, he had a heart over- 
flowing with intense affection towards each 
of them, which was ‘shewn by daily ané 
hourly attentions of the most winning nature; 
and they found ‘in him not only a counsellor 
and instructor, bat a companion and bosom 
friend. They clung to him, indeed, with an 
almost idolatrous fondness. Each of my 
brothers and sisters will agree with me in 
the sentiment of dear Wilberforce (it was 
one of my brother’s remarks a little before 
he closed his eyes upon his weeping parent,) 
‘when my heart feels too cold to thank God 
for any thing else, it can thank him for giv- 
ing me such a a father.” He was the spirit- 
ual as well as the natural father of that dear 
boy; and I trust others of his children are 
thus bound to him by a tie strong and last- 
ing as eternity itself. Surely the world 
does not contain a spot of more sweet and 
Uninterrupted domestic happiness than Tur- 
vey rectory presented, before death entered 
that peaceful_dwellling. It was ever the 
first wish of my beloved father, that our home 
should be happy; and he was never so pleas- 
ed as when we were all sitting around him. 
Both in our childhood and youth, every in- 
nocent pleasure was resorted to, and all his 
varied attainments brought into exercise to 
instruct and amuse us. He was the sun ef 
our little system, and from him seemed to 
be derived the light and glow of domestic 
happiness. Like the disciple, whose loving 
spirit I have often thought my dear father’s 
resembled, his motto was, ‘little children 
love one another;’ and he taught this more 
effectually by sympathy than even by precept. 
Religion was unfolded to ‘us: in its most at- 
tractive form. We saw that it was a happy 
thing to be a Christian. He was exempt 
from gloom and melancholy, and entered 
with life and cheerfulness into all our sporte. 

* But we should not have been thus hap- 
py in domestic affection, had,not our belov- 
ed father so carefully trained us in the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ. This was his chief 
concern, his hourly endeavor. He did not 
talk much with us abovt religion; but the 
books, studies, and even amusements to 
which he directed-us, shewed that God was 
in all his thoughts, and that his great aim 
was to prepare his children for heaven. Re- 
ligion was practically taught in all he said 
and did, and recommended te us, in his love- 
ly domestic character, more powerfully than 
in any other way. He had a thousand win- 
ning ways to lead our infant minds to God, 
and explain to us the love of the Saviour to 
little children. It was then our first impres- 
sions were received; and though for a time 
they were obscured by youthful vanities, 
they were never totally eraseds he lived to 
sce them, in some instances, ripened into 
true conversion. It was his custom, when 
we were very young, to pray with us alone: 
he used to take us by turns into his study; 
and memory still recalls the simple language 
and affecting earnestness with which he 
pleaded for the conversion of his child. I 
used to weep because he wept, though I 
understood and felt little of his meaning; 
but I saw it was all love, and thus my earliest 
impression was associated with the idea thet 
it was religion which made him love us so 
tenderly, and that prayer was an expression 
of that love. I was led in this way to pray 
for those wha were kind to me, as dear pa- 
pa did. 
“In conversation he did not often arge 
the subject of religion directly on our atten- 
tion, or question us much as to our personal 
experience of it. He has sometimes regret- 
ted this, and called it his infirmity; but I 
think he adopted a more successful plan. 
He used to watch over us most cautiously, 
and express his opinion in writing: we con- 
stantly found letters left in our rooms, with 
directions to think and pray overthem. Re- 
proof was always eonveyed in this way; 
and he also took the same method of ques- 
tioning us on experimental religion, and of 
beseeching us to become more decided for 
God. Sometimes he required an answer; 
but generally his only request was, that we 
would ‘spread his letter before the Lord, 
and think over it.’ 
‘His reproofs were inexpressibly tender. 
He was never angry with us; but when we 
displeased him, he shewed it by such a sad 
and mournful countenance, that it touched - 
us to the very heart, and produced more ef- 





- 


fect than any punishment could have done, 


for we saw that it was our dear father who 
suffered the most. In this way he gained 
such an ascendancy over our affections, that 
none of- his children could feel happy if his 
smile was withdrawn, and all regarded that 
smile as a rich reward. ‘ ' 

‘«« The anniversaries of our birth-days were 
always seasons of festivity amongst us. We 
were generally awakened with his congratu- 
lations and blessing. ‘ He rose up early in 
the morning, and offered sacrifice, accord- 
ing to the number of them all: thus did he 
continually.”* Elove to-recall those happy 
and annocent days; when pur dear father, 
even in our childish sports, was the main 
spring of our joys, and the-contriver of ev- 
ery amusement. We always found a’birth- 


day present for us, often accompanied by an 





any thing which was not strictly and Htéral~ | 


which he hath purchased with his own le true 


affectionate note. 


*-Johi. 5 
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‘Though my dear father was haturally 
playful and lively, his spirits were easily de- 
pressed; and they appeared to undergo a 
considerable change subsequent to the sum- 
mer of 1824, the period at which Wilber- 
force’s health beganto decline: Wilberforce 
was most tenderly endeared to him; and 
and there was a strong affinity in their char- 
acters. He was just beginning to unfold a 
very fine understanding, and his intellectual 
attainments were certainly superior for his 
age. His* mind had been cultivated with 
much care; and the same elegance of taste 
and delicacy of feeling, so prominent in my 
father’s character, seemed likewise to mark 
that of his cherished boy.” 
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@IR. FROTHINGHAMS PLEA AGAINST RELIG- 
IOUS CONTROVERSY. 

{n a short notice which we lately took of this 
Discourse, we intimated our intention to discuss 
more fully the subject of which it treats. We 
desire to do this, not from an idle love of oppos- 
ing an ingenious argument, or a disposition of 
captious fault-finding with a gentleman whom 
we respect; but from an earnest conviction that 
the interests of truth are promoted by free dis- 
cussion, and that the evils of controversy, which 
we lament, cannot be remedied by abusing con- 
troversy itself which we approve. We fully agree 
with Mr. F. in mourning over the bitterness of re- 
ligious contention. We regard it as a spot of 
evil and malignant omen on thecharacter of the 
times. We trust that we shall never cease to 
jift up our humble voice against it; we would 
unite, with our whole souls, with all good and 
honest men of every religious faith, in any just ef- 
forts to destroy its influence. We sincerely 
pray, that from all classes of the community, a 
ery,long and loud may arise against the spirit of 
religious strife, until, as it has been said of a 
kindred monster—the spirit cf war—“ the red- 
eyed demon is banished to his own place.” We 
respond our assent to the truth of this most mel- 
ancholy statement. 

«“ Men have wrangled about certain expressions of 
his,—expressions, of which perhaps neither side knew 
the meaning,—from generation to generation, as i 
they were contending for the gospel itself ; and have 
conceited that ‘* Christ was divided,”’ among their 
wrong- headed pretensions, their petty disputes, their 
contemptible distinctions. More than this,—much 
more and worse,—instead of looking to Jesus, or to 
his apostles either, they have taken the names of mod- 
ern leaders, arrayed themselves under party banners of 


creed and covenant, annoyed the sensible parts of soci- 
ety with their rival absurdities and misplaced zeal, 
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gion concerning the person of Jesus Christ,—the | 
influence of his death,—the nature of grace and | 
the decrees of God, have been as a canker upon 
the vitals of the church, we would go al! lengths | 
with him in the opinion. It was, indeed, a sad 
and sorrowful day for Christianity, when bigot- 
ted controversialists took it into their nursing 
care, Then was fulfilled the saying of our Sa- 
viour, ** Woe to the world because of offene- 
es.” The offence has not ceased,- It abides, 
like a cleaving curse, upen the sanctuary. 


The Very evil which we deplore is that the un- 
hallowed zeal cf controversy has invaded the 
great principles of our religion. Christianity in 
itself, is & beautiful system of simple and intelli- 
gible truth. Had this system never been cor- 
rupted or declared to be insufficient, controvorsy 
would be needless. But when men contend that 
a mass of repulsive and mysterious dogmaé, con- 
stitute the life and spirit of our religion, are not 
their allegations to be met and repelled ? Must 
not our religion be relieved of the burden, which 
her mis-guided friends, would fain impose upon 
her? It surely is not a ‘* point of abstract discus- 
sion” to determine the conditions of human sal- 
vation. No topic can more deeply affect a man 
who cherishes ‘‘ the hope of eternal life.” Now 
when we find the simple terms of “ repentance 
towards God and faith inour Lord Jesus Christ” 
announced in the New Testament as essential 
to salvation, is it nothing to us, that we are told 
of the insufficiency of these conditions? Is it 
nothing to a religious man, to be assured on the 
one hand, that he must believe in Transubstan- 
tiation, and on the other, that he must reccive 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or he will inevitably 
perish? “Is it nothing, for our children to be af- 
frighted into the belief that the worship of the 
“ only true God, even the Father” is insufficient, 
and that the only acceptable worship is that of- 
ferred tothe Triune Jehovah, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost? Tous, who value a ‘‘ reasonable 
service,” and whose heart’s desire and prayer 
is that our children and friends may “worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth,” these points can 
never be made to appear, merely speculative and 
abstract. We decin it a matter of the utmost 
importance to know, “what we shall doto be sav- 
ed.” And ifwe are told, in answer to this ques- 
tion, that we must adopt a belicf in the Trinity, 
in Election, in vicarious atonement, or in any of 
the ten-thousand doctrines of doubtful disputa- 
tion, which have sprung up ander the “hot influ- 
ences of contentious epirits;” if these dogmas are 
attempted to be circulated throughout a wide 
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and so imagined that they were vindicating God’s 
truth, when they were only seeking to establish their 
own prejudices -—that they were advancing christian- 
ity, when they were in fact throwing a reproach upon 
its name.” 

aa cat = 

But we differ from the preacher, in his belief 
that these deplorable evils are the necessary ef- 
focts of controversy. Instead of separating the 
incidental abuses of controversy from its legiti- 
mate‘use, he attacks the thing itself, without 
discrimination and without mercy. 

« Toppose it, because I think it a pretender to the 
merit of serving a cause that it has never aided. I 
mistrust it, because it is so easily the tool of the de- 
signing, and the vent of the overzealous and spiritual- 
ly proud. If I hate it because it sets men at variance, 
iam yeady to despise it also because it traverses a 
small circle, exaggerates trifling quesdons into impor- 
tant interests, and occupies itself for the most part eith- 
er about abstruse propositions that do not concern us, 
or differences that are not worth the investigating. By 
controversy, | mean the popular discussion of abstract 
points in doctrinal theology. And 1 lay down this 
definition in the outset, that the true aim of the follow- 
lowing remarks may not be lost sight of, and that no 
one may think the argument directed against the abus- 
es of controversy, When it is meant to bear directly 
and wholly against the thing itself.” 

This definition, it appears to us, takes for 
granted, what few will be ready to allow. In 
the first place, we do not believe that “ abstract 
points in doctrinal theology” are the great ques- 
tions in religious controversy; and in the second 
place, if they were, we have no idea that for the 
bulk of the people they would have any interest 
whatever. The majority of men do not often 
trouble themselves about abstract discussions.— 
The subject must be, in some way,connected with 
their hopes or their fears, their affections or 
their interest, before they will give it their atten- 
tion; and, then, it ceases to be abstract. Could 
a popular excitement be produced, by discussing 
the abstract questions ofthe schools? Never; un- 
less they were so civested of their abstract form, 


as to touch the minds ofthe people in points 


connected with their interest, their duty, or their 
affections. 
cians, in themselves, create a public commotion ? 
Could Edwards—that gladiator in theology,— 
ever have attracted the popular attention to his 
abstruse reasonings on liberty and necessity, had 
he not connected them with the doctrines of per- 
sonal election and reprobation, which were ed- 
dressed to the most susceptible elements of man’s 
nature,—his religious fears? We believe not. 
Mr. F. says, that “ great principles are not the 
topics of controversy.” “There is the law of 
Christ which no one can mistake. There is his 
spirit, about which there can be no dispute. 
There are his promises, that are apprehended by 
all the inquiring, fulfilled by all the faithful, 
alike.” 
Great principles not the topic of controversy ! 
Then what principles have a right to that appel- 
lation? So widely do we differ from Mr. F. that 
in our opinion the points at issue in the contro- 
versies of the day are among those of the high- 
est magnitude that man can discuss. Had he 
gaid, that the great principles of religion, in their 
own nature, were independent of the contentions 
which have distracted the church, we should not 
eall his statement in question. Had he main- 


Could the contentions of mathemati- 


community by every means short of physical | 
coercion and fastened upon the ignorant, the 
| timid and the young, as the elements of everlast- 
ing truth, are we to sit still, in philosophical in- 
difference, and put forth no effort to disabuse 
our brethren, of what we firmly believe to be 
worse than speculative error? If we humbly 
hope, that we have caught a glimpse of “ the di- 
‘vine shape of truth, calm and composed in its 
*‘ eternal beauty; if we have found it high apart 
“from the clashing of noisy theories; in the 
company of wisdom and meekness and charity -- 
pouring its spirit on the contemplative and re- 
vealing its mysteries to the meek,” let us, in | 
God’s name, tell our brethren of what we have 
seen. Let us not suppose that Truth is so deli- 
cate as to fear the light of Heaven or the storms 
of Earth. If with Milton, we say, ‘in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies, we behold the 
bright countenance of truth,” shall we forget his 
noble appeal to her!overs, “ Let truth and false- 
hood grapple. ‘Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously to doubt her 
strength.” We certainly do injustice to her 
own blessed influence as well as to the highest 
welfare of our brethren, to permit her place to 
be usurped by the noisy champions of error, with- 
out meekly expostulating in her defence.— 
With these deep convictions, we are, by all 
means in favor of religious discussion. We be- 
lreve, with our author, that Truth is best discor- 
ered, in the calmnessof solitude. As it has been 
said of wisdom, “‘Itis the offspring of unbroken 
meditation, and of thoughts often revised and 
corrected.” But, it is diffused by discussion. It 
must be fully and fairly presented, in the loveli- 
ness of its divine origin, and men will welcome 
it to their bosoms, as the holiest gift ofHeaven. 
We deprecate, as much as any man, the irri- 
table and contracted spirit, which is engendered 
in the heat of controversy. But forthis a rem- 


ness and delicacy, with which he is represented 
as inswating rather than enforcing religious 
instruction: not “talking much,” saye his daugh- 
ter, nor often urging the subject of religion 
directly upon the attention of his children,” but 
teaching it practically in dil, that he said, or did, 


| with Legh Richmond, of Turvey. 


edy is found in the power of the Gospel. We 
believe that the mild influence of our religion 
can restrain “ the wrath of man,” even in the 
most earnest discussions of topics of vital inter- 
est. We say this, not without proof. Let our 
readers look at the controversy between Priest- 
ly and Price; at the writings of the author of 
‘Bible News;” at the printed Sermons, by the 
author of * Discourses on the offices of Jesus 
Christ,’—to name no other instances,—and we 
believe that they will agree with us that contro- 
versy can be carried on with the “ meekness of 
wisdom,” without losing a particle of vivacity or 
streagth. 





' LEGH RICHMOND, OF TURVEY. 
Author of Dairy-man’s Daughter, &c. 
We refer our readers to the first page of this 
day’s Register for some notice of this interesting 
man, extracted from a letter of his daughter, in 
the Memoirs of his tife, recently published. Mr. 
Richmond is well known to the religious world 
1 as the writer of some popular tracts, which have 
obtained a wide circulation; and in his own 
country, particularly,as a distinguished preacher 





tained, that the pure and simple truths of Chris- 
tianity,—every thing, that is necessary to eancti- 
fy and save the soul,—were well known, prior to 
the bitter feuds of theologians, we should have 
agreed with him. Had he declared, that the 


and domestic missionary of the Evangelical par- 
ty in the church. Though some allowances 
should be made for the partiality of filial affec- 
tion, yet the traits, exhibited in the letter, to 


We were particularly attracted with the gentle- 


and recommending it by the sweetness and ten- 
derness of his whole domestic character. 

Mr. Richmond, we are told, would have some- 
times preferred a more immediate application to 
the minds of his children ; and lamented his re- 
luctance to direct inculcation as his infirmity. 
Yet we cordially agree with his affectionate 
daughter, that he adopted ‘‘a more excellent 
way.” The very reserve, he regretted, we count 
a fine feature of his mind, and in itself a genuine 
evidence of the depth, purity, and elevation of 
his religious feelings. We believe, morcover, 
that the plan he pursued will be found the most 
successful ; and his own experience might have 
satisfied him of its happy influence upon his fam- 
ily. 

The young, especially young children, are 
soon wearied and even disgusted by perpetual 
exhortation ; but the gentleness of affection, and 
the ‘‘meekness of wisdom,” suggesting good 
counsel,or whispering a reproof are sure of reach- 
ing their hearts ; and perhaps in a short maxim, 
or a skilful allusion they may find an ad:nonitivn, 
and infer a precept, that shall never be forgotten. 
It is instruction, like this, that distils as the rain ; 
even as the dew upon the tender herb; and it is 
this; which conveys such a charm and efficacy 
to the counsels of him who spake as never man 
spake. 

Of Legh Richmona,—his mild and impressive 
eloquence, thougtr we could in no wise yield our- 
selves to his doctrines, we have pleasant remem- 
brances of many years since. Ile was often an 
animated spectator and a most welcome speaker 
on those occasions, so frequent about the returns 
of this season, in the British metropolis ;—the 
anniversaries of their public charities; in which | 
perhaps, more than in any thing else, the Chris- 
tian sees displayed the moral grandcur and the | 
noble distinction of that land of our fathers. It | 
was to one of these occasions—-the promotion of | 
education among the poor Catholics in Ireland, | 
that the following notice of Mr. Richmond re- | 
fers. It is extracted froma private journal of | 
that date. 








May 10th, 1811. 

‘Some of the most distinguished philenthro- 
pists of the day, Mr. Wilberforce, Grattan, and | 
others, were present, and addressed the assem- | 
bly; but with none was I better pleased than 
I had heard 
him the day before, and was gratified ; but to- 
day he surpassed all my expectations. When he 
first rises, you see only an awkward, lame, sober 
looking man of about 50, leaning on his cane; 
but his countenance expresses great benignity 
and sweetness, and on the whole his appearance 
bespeaks your favor. He was welcomed, on 
this occasion, with loud applauses. His exhor- 
tation to Christian charity, as addressed to Prot- | 
estants in behalf of their Catholic countrymen, 
was very striking. Nothing could exceed the 
variety and beauty of his imagery—(for his im- 
agination on all occasions seems to be his com- 
manding faculty)—but the interest he expressed 
for the cause of the miserable Irish ; for whom he 
bespoke the sympathy of all good Protestants. 
For ‘Christian charity,” said he, 1s not limited 
in its objects to any sect, or country. It en- 
larges with the wants of man. It is like one of 
those beautiful flowers, that you see growing by 
the banks of a river; and whatever may be the 
swell of the tide, it always bears itself upon the 
surface of the water. There is always enough 
in its fibres to expand with the swelling stream. 
And so does Christian charity expand itself with 
the swelling wants and miseries of man.” 
We do not wonder, in the least, that with a 
spirit so benevolent as that of the Rector of Ter- 
vey, he should have conciliated so many hearts ; 
or that with his gift as a Missionary, for a cause 
in which he delighted, he was so eminently suc- 
cessful. We willingly pay homage to the char- 
acter of this worthy man; and wish, that with 
juster and nobler views as we apprehend, of the 
Christian scheme, its finest traits might be copi- 
ed by al], who peruse his life. Yet it cannot es- 
cape our remark, that amidst all his energy of 
zeal, all the kindness and ardor of his affection, 
he was far from the enjoyment of an equable 
frame of mind; and that his latter days, as ap- 
pears from these memoirs, were clouded with 
deep dejection. Some adequate cause may un- 
doubtedly be found in the grief which he suffered 
for the death of a promising son; though even 
this was indulged to a degree, scarcely compati- 
able with a Christian’s resignation and filial 
trust. We are perfectly aware also, that in the 
best of men thére may be vicissitudes. and evén 
contrarieties of their spiritual frames, the results 
of bodily disease, of extreme susceptibility, of in- 
temperate solicitudes and exertions in the dis- 
charge of duty, and of various other causes, 
wholly independent of religious influences. All 
this we admit to the full extent: and who that 
feels the burden of any respensibleness may not 
sometimes have need of suchan apslogy? Still, 
we think, we discover in some of the views, which 
Mr. Richmond allowed himself to entertain of 
religion and of the immediate effects, which he 
anticipated, from his personal labors, a satisfacto- 
ry solution of the contrast he exhibited between 
the activity and cheerfulness of his former days 
and the ‘‘seriousness even to dejection” of the 
closing period of his life.—“ Is it not,” inquires 
an excellent writer, [see Monthly Repository for 
Nov. 1828.] whose candid and judicious reflec- 
tiens upon this subject, we freely adopt—« Is it 
not greatly to be questioned, whether a mistake 
about the nature and degree of service, required 





which we refer, are highly beautiful, and should 





disputes which arose in the infancy-.of ovr reli- 


| be copied into the life of every Christian father. ° 


by the Divine Being from his servants may not 


signs as the evils, which zeal wouldremove? A 
restless activity at one period of life is too often 
succeeded by morbid feelings, by questioning 
anxiety and real distress of mind. In most of 
these cases it may be feared, that too great a de- 
gree of importance has been attached by the in- 
dividual to his own deeds; and that a more im- 
perious duty than any we owe to our fellow-crea- 
tures has been postponed to the consideration of 
schemes whose utility is uncertain. Remarks 
like these may be perverted by the indolent to 
their own selfish purposes; the indifferent may 
think they tend to excuse man from a part of his 
service ; aud the zealous may draw his own in- 
ference, and pronounce condemning sentence 
upon us accordingly. Yet it is not calculating 
prudence, but a serious regard to the spirit of re- 
ligion, which we have in view. If, in our appli- 
cation of them to the case of Mr. Richmond, any 
who knew him deem us in error, that is another 
matter. ‘To us it certainly seems that he court- 
ed excilation, when the dictates of religion itself 
would have prescribed rest, and wore himself out 
by too tenacious a pursuit of what he persuaded 
himself was his principal duty. It strikes us, too, 
that he meditated too much upon his awn person- 
al concern in the great scheme of religion ; and | 
that anxioty was not with him so fully swallow- 
ed up in love and gratitude as it might lave been 
had there been less of personality in his private 
reflections. Still, this is mere inference from 
the records of his life now before us, and can de- 
duct nothing from the value of his example, 
wherever it appears clearly to have been that of 
a pious Christian, and a worthy member of the 
social state.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Curgistian Examiner, No. 6. Vou. 5. 
ror Nov. anp Dec. 1828. This number is an- 
nounced as the last under the recent arrange- | 


ment of the Examiner, and though we do not | 


think it equal to some which have preceded 1t, it | 


| forms a worthy close to a series of the work, 


which has done excellent service in the cause of | 
religious knowledge and truth. | 

The first Review is on the Memoirs of Dr. 
Parr. 
of learning and simplicity, bigotry and liberality, | 


. . } 
It contains. a sketch of the strange union 


austerity and- benevolence, which distinguished | 
the character of that eccentric scholar and. di- 
vine. Itis written in that style of simple ele- 
gance, which is always attractive and agreeable 
and Jed us to wish that we might be often favor- 
ed with similar productions from the same pen. 
We received as much entertainment and instruc- 


lion from its perusal, as perhaps we should -have | 
done from a personal interview with its celebrat- 
ed subject. 
The article on the ‘“*Recent Attack on the | 
Decisions and Character of the Supreme Court’? 
is a strenuous and successful defence of the prin- 
ciple which few citizens of Massachusetts, will 
think of doubting, that the right to elect a minis- | 
ter, is and should be vested in those, who are 
respons:ble for his support. We regret the ne- 
cessity which led the Examiner to discuss this 
subject, since it cannot be supposed to interest a 
great number of its readers ; but whoever does 
follow the writer through hisvarious argumepts | 
will admire the promptness and strength, with | 
which he has advocated the religious Jiberty of the | 
| 





people, and exposed the presumption of those | 
rash ecclesiastics, who are so unwise as to de- | 
fend their own policy by attacking the constitu- 

tion and laws. 
to the cause of religion, which we fear must fol- 
low such attempts to advance the interests of a 
party by impugning the venerable institutions of 


no good can possibly be done to any cause by 
works of this character. The divisions between 
the two parties of Congregationalists may be 


We sincerely lament the injury | 


the state; while we agree with the Review, that | 





made more wide bv them, and the hope of rec- 
onciliation, at least of Christian fellowship and 
kindness, more desperate. But if the object of 
the writers be conviction to the minds of those 
who differ from them, or the gaining over of 
proselytes from the great mass, who have never 
entered into the controversy, never were men 
more mistaken. Their defeat and disgrace is 
inevitable.” 

We were well-pleased with the concluding ar- 
ticle, on what appears to us, a most unprofitable 
controversy, touching the belief of Calvinists in 
Infant Damnation. We can scarcely imagine a 
more thankless labor, than that of attempting to 
seta manright, who with great confidence in 
his own abilities and learning, should so grossly 
commit himself, as to deny that the doctrine of 
Infant Damnation, has till within a recent pariod, 


| power. 


the doctrine in question was clearly expressed or 
implied. ; 

In his reply to this, we think Dr. Beecher com- 
jnitted his greatest error. Instead of declaring 
frankly. that he bad fallen into a mistake, and 
throwing himself on the charity of his friends, he 
undertook to defend his original assertions, and 
by the very necessity of the case, was obliged to 
use a mode of reasoning, utterly unworthy hig 
station and hisname. The further he advanced 
the deeper he was involved, till driven to despe- 
ration, he has been guilty of blunders, in point 
of fact, fallacies in argument, and bold unfound- 
ed assertions, such as we hardly recollect to have 
‘witnessed, in any controversy, political or relig- 
ious. These the Review in the Examiner has 
ably pointed out,and substantiated his former po- 
sitions, by additional quotations, which canleaye 
but one impression on the mind of any fair and 
competent scholar, whether his doctrinal sent. — 
ments be with those of the Review or not.—I+ 
gives us no pleasure to see the character of a pros 
fessed minister of Christ placed in the light in 
which that of Dr. B. must appear to those who 
have read both sides of this controversy. 

We sincerely pity the presumption—to call it 


| by no worse name—which could prompt that 


individual to depart so far from his high cal!- 


ing of “ winning souls” to righteousness, and 
_totake the indefensible course, which he has 


pursued. We speak not as partizans, but ag 


Christians; and we repeat it, we are grieved and 
ashamed thata Christian minister, should give 
this occasion of triumph, to those opposers of re- 
ligion who identify Churistianity, with the char- 
acter of its defenders. We can hardly expect, 


| that Dr. B. wiil view his own conduct in this af. 


fair, as it appears to others, but we think with the 
veviewer, “ that the only course for him to take 


| is to confess his errors, and thus make the best 
, atonement to injured truth that remains in his 


power.” 
We should be unjust to the Reviewer did we 


_ not notice the degree of forbearance he has ob- 


served, towards an’ opponent whose whole style 
and language in this controversy, would author- 


_ ize the strongest expressisn of righteous indig- 
_ nation. The Reviewer has, certainly, spoken in 
_a tone of severe rebuke, and though his readers 
| may grieve at the necessity which demanded it, 


they will rejoice that it has not passed the bounds 


| of rigid justice. 


A piece under the head of “ Miscellany” is 
certainly original and ingenious. Whether the 
theory, which it defends be tenable, we are not 
prepared to say. It is an interesting subject of 


inquiry, and with the writex, ‘* we would leave 


our readers to receive or reject it, as it approves, 
or disapproves itself to their minds.” 








Tue Curistian Examiner, No. 1. ror 
Marcu, 1829, We are glad to recognize an old 
friend, in this number of the Examiner, though in 
an altered form. It appears that important 
changes are to take place in its objects and char- 
acter. ‘* The range of subjects, it is intended, 
shall not be so limited as it heretofore has been. 
It is proposed that the work shall contain, as far 
as this may be effected by the gentlemen engag- 
ed in its support, accounts of the most important 
books which may appear, not only in theology, 
but in polite literature, the popular sciences and 
the various departments of knowledge which are 
of most general interest. In order to accom- 
plish what has been proposed, the number of the 
conductors of the Examiner has been much en- 
larged ; and now comprehends gentlemen, whose 
studies lie in different branches of learning, but 
who are al] interested in the promotion of the re- 
ligious and moral as wel! as intellectual improve- 
ment of men, believing that al! these are inti- 
mately connected and dependent upon each oth- 
er.” We are not sorry to perceive this change 
in the management of the Examiner, for though 
it may limit its circulation it will increase its 
We have regarded it for some time as 
one of the best conducted periodicals of the day, 
whether at home or abroad, and by the proposed 
extension of its subjects, it will occupy still high- 
er ground, and present claims to the attention of 
intellectuai men, from which it was before pre- 
cluded by the exclusively theological character 
of its contents. Itis an object of the highest 
moment toimbue the fountains of our youthful 
and growing literature with a pure Christian 
spirit, so that they may present the waters of life 
from which both the saint and the scholar may 
drink and be refreshed. We trust that the Ex 
aminer will do zealous and worthy service in this 
cause. We do not anticipate its popularity 
among the great mass of religious readers, for it 
is addressed mainly to the intellect of the com- 





been generally believed by Calvinists. No man 
could do this, without subjecting his knowledge 
or his fairness .to lanentable suspicion. No man 


miserable quibbling, to maintain his position. 
And a controversy, with such a man, every up- 
right mind must deem thankless and unprofitable. 
And this, we regret to say, is the case, in the 
present contest. 

The Rev. Dr. Beecher, we think more unad- 
visedly than maliciously, in the first instance,en- 
deavored to fix the crime of slander, upon those 
who charged the doctrine of Infant Damnation, 
upon the Calvinistic system. We believe he was 
sincere in this attempt. Aware that the doctrine 
was not held by modern Calvinists, he thought he 
could be borne out in the assertion, that it was 
not maintained by ‘the most approved Calvinis- 
tic writers.” He erred in this point we believe 
through ignorance,—thongh, it would be hardly 
right to allege ignorance as a full excuse for his 
mistake. He should have informed himself bet- 
ter, before he undertook to make such serious 
accusations. ae 

The Examiner, in a short article, repelled the 
charge of calumny by explicit quotations, from 





ereate as real ah opposition te his henevolent de- 


Calvin and other writers of his schoo), in which 


could do it, without being compelled to resort to | 


munity; but among the lovers of truth,the friends 
_ of knowledge and human improvement who look 
| mournfully on the abuses of society and ponder 
deeply on their remedies, we are sure it will meet 
a cordial reception. We believe its conductors 
will bring the combined influence of learning, 
talent and piety, to the fulfilment of their trust, 
and we heartily wish them God speed in theit 
Christian labors. 

The present, which is the first number of te 
new series, is rich in interest and instruction. 
The articles which we read with the most pleas- 
ure, were those on Fenelon and the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, They discuss great sub- 
jects, with great truth and power. We will not 
attempt to discriminate their merits. We hope 
they will be read and studied and understood, by 
all who have at heart, the moral regeneration of 
man. ‘T’o such,they appeal with a voice, “as if 
to wake the dead.” 

An article on the “ Dissensions of the Reviva!- 
ists” is written with remarkable judgment en¢ 
fairness. It is valuable as an expression of the 
views of a sensible writer on those disturbances 
and disputes, which have recently agitated the 
Calvinistic Churches, in the interior of the stat¢ 
of New-York. To those whe need to be inform: 
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od of the management of our leading religious 
nolitcians, it may be useful and interesting, but 
we confess the disclosure of traits of character, 
so unworthy of men professing a religion of peace | 
and love, excited in ns & disgust, hardly compen- | 
sated, by the ability of the article. 

We agree with the Reviewer of “ Poilok’s 
course of Time,” that the doctiines of Caivinism 
are wretched subjects for poetry, but we think 
he has visited the errors of that misguided gen- 
ius with too severe a retribution. We have no 
sympathy with Pollok’s Muse, but, in our opin- 
jon, the failure of a young man who was not 
spared to correct the extravagancies of his youth, 
might have found more favor at the hands of the 
We think too, the tone of levity 
speaks of a 


sternest critic. 
and sarcasm, with which the writer, ks ¢ 
book, so connected with the religious affections 
of many devout Christians, will irritate and dis- 
gust more persons than it will benefit. We 
protest against the treating of opponents with 


; , _t 3 
sontempt or injustice; and, be he foe orinend 


who does it, we must record our dissent. 

The Examiner will not now be so efficient an 
instrument as it has been, in addressing the 
truths of pure Christiamty to the popular ear. | 
Dut we rejoice that its place will be so well sup- 
plied by the Unitarian Adyucate, of which the 
excellent spirit and various interest have given 
ita strong hold onits numerous readers, [tis now 
widely circulated, and we understand, in distant 
places, as well as nearer home, it is doing much 
good. We trust that we shall not be deemed 
presumptuous in expressing the hope that our | 
own labors may not be unavailing in the work, 
which the Examiner has partially renounced,— 
that of diffusing the bright light of Unitarian 
Christianity among the people. [tis a cause and 
aservice which we love. We would send the 

giad tidings,” into every dwelling and preach 
the gospel to the poor.” 


bor too arduous or too humble to diffuse the 


We sha’! deem no la- 


‘truth and peace,” which are dear to our own 


Ve 
sOuis. 


Mr. Fansey’s Discourse. Mr. Faricy’s 


Discourse was delivered at the Dedication of 
Vestminster Church in Providence, on tha Sth 
of March last. The author very properly em- 
braces this occasion to give an outline of the pe- 


PS 
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culiar tenets of Unitarianism, and to consider 
their practical influence as contrasted with the 
doctrines of Calvinism. He presents a clear and 
manly exposition of the faith to which he adheres, 
and answers some of the popular objections that 
have been brought against it. We are glad to 
ste occasionally a general survey of the grounds 
of controversy between the Unitarians and the 
Orthodox, more especially when it is presented, 
as it isin this instance, with forbearance and 
eandor. A view of the whole field must serve 
to impress on every Unitarian, that the peculiar 
opinions for which he contends, are deeply im- 
portant, aud that no labor is in vain which is ex- 
erted to make-them well understood by the com- 
manity. 

We congratulate the society before whom this 
disccurse was delivered, on the success of their 
efforts in regard to their place of worship, and to 
the regu.,ar ministrations of religion ; and we re- 
joice with their pastor in his encouraging pros- 
pects of a useful and happy ministry. 





OBITUARY. 


DR. JOHN GOSHAM, M. D. 


The early death of Dr. Gorham has excited a deep 
and general interest. 
nnobtrusive manners, witl 


His mild virtues, his gentle and 
the confidence reposed in 
his medical skill, rendered him the object of respect- 
ful and affectionate regards, not only in the families 
embraced within the walks of his profession, but 
through the wide circle of his connexions and friend- 
ships. Perhaps to no one could we with greater truth 
apply the enviable praise, which St. Paul gives to 
Luke, the cherished friend and companion of his min- 
istry, when he calls him, “the Beloved Physician.” 
But it has pleased the sovereign Arbiter to remove 
him from us in the freshess of his fame and hopes.— 
He had successfully surmounted the discourogements 
inseparable from the earlier years of his profession, 
from which the most favored and eminent are not ex- 
empted, the full allotment of which he had patiently 
endured,—and was the harvest of his 
But 


and taught us the 


just 


reaping 
4 ta] 
well-earned reputation and exemplary worth. 
God hath changed his countenance ; 
nacertainty of the fairest earthly 
usefulness and virtue. 


lis funeral solemnities were attended on Monday 


possessions, even of 


last inthe Church in Brattle Street, with unusu 


sual tok- 
ens of a public grief. In the regretted, but unavoida- 
ble absence of the Pastor of that Church, of which 
Dr. Gorham was an honoied member, the devotion- 
al services of the occasion were offered by Rev. Dr. 
Channing. The Eulogy delivered by Dr. Jackson, at 
the request of his medical associates, pourtrayed with 
simplicity and fidelity, in a manner instructive and 
touching, the distinguishing features of Dr 
professional and personal character. 

From the Daily Advertiser of Tuesday last we ex- 
fract the following just tribute to his memory. 

“‘ The community has suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death of Dr. Gorham. Not only his professional 
talents were of an order that cannot readily be suppli- 
ed, but the influence of his charactér on society, the 
value of his example derived from the happy combi- 
nation of high moral and intellectual qualities, and the 
activity and purity of his lifd, have made his prema- 
ture decease a public calamity. 

“ Of his peculiar merits as a physician we are not 
competent to speak, but the extent and increase of his 
practice, and the frequency of his calls to consultation 
with his brethren, are proofs of the soundness of his 
judgment, the depth of his researches, and the confi- 
dence reposed in his ability. He had won his way in- 
to an extensive circle of patients, and endeared him- 
self to them by that natural goodness of disposition and 
amenity of manners, which alleviate the pain of a suf- 
lerer, even when disease is beyond-the contru! of hu- 
man skill. 

_ “Dr. Gorham was engaged in a practice probably as 
*lcrative as that of any individual of the profession.— 
4he eminence he attained was the result of industry, 
perseverance and integrity, and his success is a-splen- 
“id @ncouragement for assiduity and exertion. The 
rilliant career, upon which he had commenced, did | 
not disturb the natural equanimity of his mind.— 


. Gorham’s 





“- 
' here Was nO arrogance, no haughtiness, the frequent ~ 


eoncom:tan? of success ; nothing of that disdainful or | 





| which short-sighted men suppose that money may be 


' cerns, by a law that is capable of no ainendmenis, and 





supercilious depertment which mark the undeserving 
favorites of fortune. 
** His benevolence was too extended, and his sen- 


timents of too noble a cast to be disturbed by foftui- 
| tous occurrences. 





* Of his character as a man in all the relations of so- | 


| cial life, as a citizen, afriend,a father, a chiistian, we 
| are almost afraid to give utterance to our feelings, lest 
| the simplicity of truth might be mistaken for the par- 


tiality of affection. = ; 
«The circle of his friends was as extensive as his 
acquaintance, tor the goodness of his heart and the 


simplicity of his hfe gave no occasion for offence or , 


animosity ; but there was amore limited sphere in 


' which his finer and kinder quolities, the generosity of 


a noble mind and the cheerfulness of a contented one, | 


the warm and halmy influence of a happy disposition, 
and the unostentatious treasures of a cultivated intel- 
lect were the delight and charm, and admiration, as 
their loss will be the subject of ceaseless regret. 

‘* There was still a more sacred recess for the indul- 
gence of that intuitive goodness of heait, and the dis- 
play of those kind and affectionate feelings which 
marked the character of Dr. Gorham. 

‘* But that home is now desolate !— The widow and 
the tatheiless can only retrace in their recollections of 
his kindness, those lessons of love to which the force 
of his example added infinite value. and that ardent 


‘and indefatigable devotion to their happiness, which 
| constituted the chief object of bis useful life. 


‘“‘ The society of Christians in Brattle-street to which 
Dr. Gorham belonged, and of which he had recently 
been an officer, will lament the loss of the counten- 
ance and support which he gave to the cause of reli- 
gious and moral improvement. 

“Without bigotry tere savas a high religious princi- 
ple which regulated the conduct of his life, and reli- 
gion itself is most commended to the public estimation, 
when its power over the human mind has elaborated a 
character which passes through the temptations o; the 
world ¢vithout being injured by their spell, and finds 
pleasure, honor, and rewaid enough to satisfy their 
most eager votary in a course consistent with its strict- 
est obligations.” 

At a meeting of the Boston Medical Association 
lield on the evening of March 29th, the following Res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted: 

The Members of the Medical Association, solemnly 
impressed by that dispensation of Providence by which 
their greatly beloved and respected associate Jorn 
Gora, M. D, has been so suddenly removed from 
this life, feel it to be their duty to offer to the family 
of the deceased some testimony of sympathy with 
them on their loss, and to the public some proof of re- 
spect for his character; therefore, 

Resolved, That his professional brethren, in common 
with his bereaved family, his numerous friends, and 
the community at large, deeply deplore the loss which 








upon his. The virtues which made _ him thus loved 
and venerated in life, have made him to be deeply la- 
mented in death. He lived long enouzh to attain a 
high point of Christian excellence. He lived, then, 


long enough for himself; and, though we must mourn 
for those whom he has left without a husband and a 
 father--while we lament the loss which, in his death, 
"society has sustained,—we oyght not to monrn for 
him, who, having shown all fidelity in his Master’s 
service, has now been called to his reward. 
Communicated. 








DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Shipwreck. The schooners Ranger of Salem, and 
Ann of Thomaston were lost on the Island of Nan- 
tucket, in a vivlent storm on Sunday, the 21st ult.— 
Two other schooners from the Hastward, which left 
Chatham with them on the same morning are also sup- 
posed to have been lost. Two sors of Capt. Mosman 











_ of the Ann, and one of the seamen perished, as did al- 
| so three of the men belonging to the Ranger. 





has been sustained in the death of Dr. Gorham, and are | 


desirous of testifying their affectionate regard for his 


many virtues, 


worth. 


Resolved, That the Sceretary be directed to express 
to the family of the deccased, the sympathy of the 
Profession with them in their irreparable loss ; and to 
request permisston to pay the last tribute of respect to 
his memory by a public attendance on his funeral, and 
by the delivery of an address on that occasion by one 
‘of his professional brethren. 

The family of the deceased having assented to the 


request contained in the above resolution, Dr. JAxuxEs | 


JACKSON was appointed to deliver an address at the 
Church ia Brattle square. 
Bens. Suurtrxierr, Chairman, 
J. Greevty Sreruunson, See'y. 


DR. EDWARD AUGUSTUS HOLY OKE. 
This venerable Physician and honorable citizen i 


also no more. 


venerable in virtue. 
Holyoke, who fo: more than thirty years was the pres- 
jdent of Harvard College; and he has lived to witness 


He died on Tuesday evening last in | c © wooke i ] 

) end eet thieene: fallotyeusend | 82 S.% shipping in foreign commerce, than is re- 
3 fear lis ¢ BS l ‘ats anc . J . . . 

the hundred and first year of his age ; full of 3 oe | quired for all the foreign woollens imported into the 

He was the son of Dr. Edward | 


; wards of 860,000 ibs. 


and to promote the advancing interests of his native { 


state and country for more than three generations. 

“The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree : 
they shall grow as the cedar of Lebanon; they shall 
bring forth fruit in old age.” 


Mh. BENJAMIN WEST. 

Diep, at Charleston N. H. on the 25th 
rAntIN West, late of this city, aged 53. 

The virtues of this excellent man made him exten- 
sively known in the communiiy, notwithstanding his 
attachment to the scenes and duties of domestic life, 
and the reluctance with which he was drawn from 
them to engage in public labors and counsels. It may 
be truly said that by all, to whom he was known, he | 
was regarded as a man of distinguished powers and of 
incorruptible virtue. We say nota little when we say 
that he was beloved. Wis benevolence, his equanini- 
ty, and kindness were such that the man who could 
know him and not love him would show himself in- 
sensible to the beauty of moral goodness, and incapa- 
ble of feeling its power. But Mr. West was not loved 
merely. He was venerated by all who knew him. 
His apprehensions were quick, and rernarkably distinct. 
His powers of combining, comparing, and discrimin- 
ating, on mora! subjects, have seldom been surpassed, | 
The light that passed through his mind seemed always 
to pass in ‘right lines, and fell upon those who were 
around him, in conversation or in counsel, unrefracted 
by prejudice, or passion. There was nothing sinister | 
in his aims, and he therefore had, for he needed to 1 
have, no obliquity in his movements. His opinions, | 
on questions of practical difficuliy were formed with | 
great coolness, and were delivered with a clearness | 
which was equalled only by the modesty with which | 
he proposed them. He gave his opinions too, when 
they were asked for, freely and without fear or favor 
When he felt himself called upon to speak openly to 
another, touching any censurable particular in that | 
other’s conduct, Mr. West could say “ Zhow art the | 
man,” with a distinctness that left no room for misun- | 
derstanding him; and yet.with a gentleness which for- | 
bad the rebuked to show, or to feel resentment. 

In respect to moral courage, few men ought to be 
ranked above the lamented object of this notice. And 
what mede him in this respect one of the most inter- 
esting men in the community was that he was not con- 
tinually upon the look-out for occasions to exercise 
this distinguishing quality of his moral nature. He 
seemed to feel that it was strong enough without con- 
tinually exercising it. He was content to let his cour- 
age lie still, until, in the way of his duty, he found oc- 
casion to call itup. When the occasion occurred, ev- 
en though there was “a lion in the street’ showing 
that he intended to dispute the way with him, it seem- 
ed as if he never asked himself the question whether 
he was to go on or not, or what would be the con- 
sequences to him, if he did go on. 

In business Mr. West knew nothing of those arts by 


ult. Ben- 


- 
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made in some better way than the good old way. He | 
was neither a cunning nor a hard man: and the gains | 
which he would not seek by ingenious devices which | 
the laws of men do not forbid, he would not wrest from 
his neighbor by those severe measures which the laws 
of men allow. He was governed in his worldly con- 


subject to no repeal :——the plain law of equity and of 
God. . 

For a Jayman, Mr. West was remarkably well vers- 
ed in theology. With the ecclesiastical history of.this 
country, especially, he was accurately acquainted. In 
this department, his mind wasa store-house of knowl- | 
edge, in which the facts were arranged in such order 
that they were at his hand whenever he necded them, 
And when he did need them it was for use, and never 
tor display. His opinious on controverted subjects 
were formed with great care and after a course of ex- 
amination to which few laymen--from want of interest 
or of taste or of time--will submit. He wasa decided | 
Unitarian. He lived without being ashamed of the 
reproach which the name of a Unitarian brings with it ; 
and he died without fear, in the hope which the faith 
cf a Unitarian gives. And, ifthe great questions be- 
tween Trinitarian and Unitarian were to be argued by 
the lives of thei: respective professors, there is no man 
surviving on whose life the friends of Liberal Christi- 
anity might cast their eanse withanore confidence than 

ey Eang 





i Gen. Lavalie. 


' tention to its Navy than France. 
' contain an Ordinance of the King for the increase of 
the French Officers, to the following numbers .—Vice 

| Admirals 12—Rear Admnals 24—Captains of ships of 


Some of the unfortuuate men, [says the Nantucket 
account] perished after they had teached the shore, 
and before they could find a shelter; and Capt. M. 
vith all the fortitude of an affectionate father, when 
the strength of his sons was exhausted, carried them al- 
ternately in his arms such distances as prudence dic- 
tated,and used every means in his power to keep life in 
them ; but after laboring for a long time, they expired 
before he arnved at the house he was in search of, 
and was only able himself to crawl to it upon his 
hands and knees, 

The six bodies were brought to town on Tuesday, 
and next day were buried from the Methodist Chapel, 
all the clergymen of the islanc and a vast concourse 


| of people attending. 


The following statement is from the same source. 


Loss of lives on Nantucket by shipwrecks.- The 

umber of persons lost on this island from shipwrecks, 
during the last four months, is seventeen, viz :—Ten 
from brig Packet, of Providenee, R.I.; one from biig 
Ann-Eliza, of Topsham, Me; three from sch Ann, of 
Thomaston, Me; three from sch Ranger, of Salem, 
Mass. 3 

These deaths (after excepting the loss of persons on 
board the prize ships Sir Sidney Smith and Queen, 
which were wrecked on the south shore of Nantucket 
duiing the late war, not one of whom was saved, or 
even washed ashore from the wrecks,) exceed in 
number all that have occurred on this island from ship- 
wreck, for the last seventy years, preceding Ist Dec. 


1828. 

Loss of Sheep. The Nantucket paper of the 28th 
wt. states that it is the opinion of many, that the se- 
verity of the past winter, together with the late storm 


» Ee | has caused the death of one fourth part of the sheep 
and their :espect for his professional | 


owned upon that Island. 

Indigo. Tillthe commencement of the 17th cen- 
tury, indigo was brought from Asia by the Dutch only, 
whose exorbitant exactions then caused it to be trans- 
platted to other hot ctimates. It was one of the prin- 
cipal articles of produce and export from South Caro- 
lina and Georgia before cotton became of so much im- 
portance in those States. Its culture was introduced 


into South Carolina about 1741 or 1742, by Miss Lu- | 


cas, mother of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney; but it 
is now ina great measure neglected, not more than 
10,600 Ibs. being now annually produced in that State, 
and a small quantity in other States, all of a very infe- 
rior quality. The home consumption of this valuable 
iticle amounts to 800,000 }bs. and is increasing with 
:e growth of the wollen and cotton manufactures.— 
‘The importation of it, with other dyestufis, and the oil 
required by the woollen manufactories, employs more 


ny 
« 
e? 
‘ 


United States. The indigoexported in 1823, was up- 


Ballimore American. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


—_- = ——— —— — : — = 


We gave in our last an account of the execution of 
the Ex-Governor of Buenos Ayres, by the order of 
The following letter is said to have 
been written by him to his wife previously to his ex- 
ecution. 

My Beloved Angelta—-It has been just intimated 
to me that within an hour [ must die :--I am ignorant 
for what cause, but Divine Providence, in whom I 
confide in this critical moment, has so determined it. 

J pardon all my enemies, and beseech my friends 
not to take any step to avenge me. 

My life, educate thoge amiable children ; be happy, 
which you have not becu able to bein the company of 
the unfortunate, Manvet Dorreco. 

From Europe. By hate arrivals London papers to 
Feb. 6th have been They contain the 
King’s speech on the opening of Parliament. Its con- 


received. 


| tents can be of little interest to us, but are said to 


have been highly satisfactory in England. 

Vienna dates are to January 18th ; those of Buchar- 
est to the 9th. 

In the Paris papers of Feb. 3d we are told that there 


, isno news frem the East; that the beligerents are 


still confined to winter quarters, and that considerable 
sickness prevails in both armies. 
We give the following paragraphs from the 


English 


abies 


} papers. 
| pay 


Lendon. At the late Lord Mayor’s civic festival, 
His Excellency Gov. Barbour, the American Minister, 


| was among the most distinguished guests, and receiv- 


ed marked attentions from the Duke of Wellington, the 
Lord High Chancellor, and other distinguished per- 
sonages present. 


Naval Affairs. No nation of Europe pays more at- 


The last papers 


the line 110—Captains of frigates 1830—First Lieuten- 
ants 500—Ensigns 550. By the same ordinance it is 
provided, that the commanding officer of a squadron 
of 14 sail of the line shall enjoy the dignity of a Mar- 
shallof France. There are no yellow admirals in the 
French service. 


The venerable Cathedral at York was nearly des- 
troyed by fire in the night of the 2d of Februrary. - It 
was commenced building in 1227, and finished in 
1426. It is 542 feet long, and 169 feet wide. The 
height of the lantern, steeple 180 feet. The Sce was 
instituted by Pope Gregory, in 602. 

Barras’ Memoirs of his times. Paul Barras who 
was President of the famous Executive Directory of 
France and the patron of Napoleon, has recently de- 
ceased, evcd 7% He is known to have written Me- 
moirs of the times he lived in. It is reported that the 
French Government have ordered seals to be put on 
his papers. We are told, however, that he had taken 
care to place the MS. of his Memvirs in a place of 
safety. 

















MARRIAGES. 


i LC CE 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Richard 
Thayer, of Cambridgeport, to Miss Sophronia Voax, of 
Boston, daughter of the late Capt. James H. Voax; 
on Thursday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Malcolm, Mr. 





_ Edward L. Noyes to Miss Almira A. Hudson, -both of 


this city ; Mr. Charles E. Gay to Miss Lucy B. Rice ; 
Mr. Isaac Tibbets to Miss Maria Fuller; Mr. John 
Wilds to Miss Mary Williams. : 
In Charlestown, Mr. Wm. N, Tuttle, of Saugus, to 
Miss Joan Hudson, of Lynn. * 
In Lincolnville, Mr. Joseph Deane to Miss Asve- 


negh Ilardy 











DEATHS. 

















In this city, 30th ult. Mr. James Gooch; aged 38. . 

In Taunton, Miss Jane, aged 15, daughter of Mr. 
Nathaniel Standish, of Middleborough. 

In East Bridgewater, Mr. Joseph Gannett, aged 69. 

In Plymouth, on the 7th inst. Capt. Josiah Cotton, 
aged 75, an officer of the Revolution, 

In Templeton, on the 21st inst. Mrs. Naomi Spar- 
hawk, widow of the Rey. Ebenezer Sparhawk, former 
pastor of the Church in that place, aged 79- 

In New-Bedford, Mrs. Rhoda, wife of Martin Or 
cutt, aged 43. . 

In Boylston, Rev. William Nash, aged 60. 








THIS day published by Freperick f, Gray, 
(Corner of School & Washington. streets,) and G. & 
C. Carvell, New-York: 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
NO. LXIII: 
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1. Essai sur la Temperature de I’Interieur de la 
Terre. Par M. L. Cordier. 

2. Essay on the Temperature of the Intenor of the 
Earth. By M. L. Cordier. 

3. Considerations on Voleanoes; the probable Caus- 
es of their Phenomena, the Laws which determine 
their March, the Disposition of their Products, and 
their Connexion with the present State and past Histo- 
ry of the Globe; leading to the Establishment of a 
New Theory of the Earth. By Poulett Seope. 
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an Inquiry into the Rules which ought to guide Politi- 
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Rules in their Writings. By the Rev, F’. R. Malthus. 


VII. History of the Louisiana Treaty. 

Histoire de la Louisiane et de la Cession de cette 
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Septentrionale ; precedee d’un Discours sur la Consti- 
tution et le Gouvernement des Etats-Unis. Par M. 
Barbe Marbois. 
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ent. 
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. The Improved Reader. 
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Nature of Young Minds. 
XIE. Clerical Manners and Habits. 

Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits addressed 
to a Student in the Theological Seminary, at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. By Samuel Miller. 
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MR. FARLEY’S DISCOURSE. 


JUST published by Leonarp C. Bow tes, 50 
Washington-street. ‘ A Discourse delivered at the 
Dedication of Westminister Church, in Providence, 
R. I. March 5, 1829. By Frederick .4. Farley, Pas- 
tor of the Socicty. April 4. 


_— 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


JUST published and for sale at No. 50 Washington- 
street, “ A Lecture on Popular Superstitions, by 
Bernard Whitman, of Waltham.” 

*‘In our childhood, our mothere’s maids have so 
terrified us with an outlie divell, having hornes on his 
head, fic: in his mouth, and a taile in his breech; eies 
like like a bason, fangs like a dog, clawes like a beare, 
askin like a nigger, and a voice roring like a hon, 
whereby we start and are afraid when we heare one 
cry BOUGH.” REGINALD Scor. 





_—— 


LETTERS ON MASONARY. 


THIS day published and for sale,by soHN MARSH, 
96 and 98 State st. “ Letters on Masonary, addressed 
to the professed followers of Chrish, now in connexion 
with the institution of Free Masonry,” by Henry 
Jones, A. M. pastor of the Congregational church in 
Cabot, Vi. and a dissented Royal Arch Mason—price 
12 1-2cts. Gt. April 4. 
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ABBOTT’S SERMONS. 


WAIT, GREENE, & Co. No. 13 Court-street, have 
issued proposals for publishing Sermons by the late 
Rev. Joun E. Anzor, of Salem, Mass. with a Memoir 
of his life, by Henry Ware, Jr. 


These Sermons are wholly of a practical and devo- 
tional character, and have been selected for publiea- 
tion from a belief that they are peculiarly calculated 
todo good. They enter into the springs and princi- 
ples of the religious life, and present the Christian | 
Religion in its most amiable and affectionate features. 
They will forma volume which it is thought will be 
an acceptable gift to the retirement of the devout be- 
liever, and well calculated for the use of families. 

They will be published in one volume 8vo. at the 
price of Tmee Dollars, and alsa in one volume 12mo. 
at One Dollar Twentyfive Cents, The printing, which 
was begun some time ago, but necessarily suspended, 
will be soon completed, and the work may be expect- 
ed to appear in a few weeks, farch 2}. 


ABBOTT’S LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


BOWLES & DEARBORN, 50 Washington-street, 
have just published, Leiters written in the interior of 
Cuba, between the mountains of Arcana to the East 
and of Curco to the West in the months of February, 
March, April and May, 1828. By the late Rev. Aprex 
Axport, D. D. Pastor of the First Church in Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 

The following extract from a letter of Judge Stony, 
exhibits his view of the merits of the work. 

‘| have read over carefully the MSS. containing the 
letters from Cuba ; ofthe Rev. Dr. Abbot, at the reques* 
of his family. They abound with interesing matter, 
written in a lively and pleasing style, and will instruct 
as well as entertain the attentive reader. The author 
had rare, and, for a foreign traveller in the preseat 
times, almost unequalled opportunities for minute ob- 
seryation, and exact detail of the manners, the habits, 
the pursuits and the character of the inhabitants of the 
interior of this Island. He has faithfully and diligently 





‘used those opportunities, and his work contains a mass 


of facts, which, as far as I know, have hitherto been 
very imperfectly disclosed to the American public. My 
opinion is, that the work deserves general patronage 
{rem its intrinsic merits, independently of the consid- 
eration that it willimpart aid to the interesyng family 
of this excellent man.” A miei 
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TREOLQGICAL REVIEW, 
JUST published at the office of the Christian 
aminer, corner of Washington and School-streets. 


CONTENTS: 

Miscéllany. On the me of the Ex * Ev: 

erlasting Punishment,’ and ‘ Life Eternal,’ in Matthew 
XXv. ’ 

Review. Art. X1i1.—1: The Works of Sathuel Parr; 
LL. D. with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and a 
Selection from his Corre nce. By Joun Jonn- 

- 8TONE, M. D. Fellow of the Royal Society, &e. 2. 
Memoirs of the Life, Writi and Opinions of the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, LL, D:. with Biographical Notices 
of many of his Friends, Pupils, Cotemporaries, 
By the Rev. WittiAM Fretp. ~ bas 

ArT. XVI.—Vindication of the Rights of the Churches 
of Christ, First printed in the ‘ t of the Pilgrims.’ 

Arr. X{11.—1. Future Punishment of Infants not 
a Doctrine of Calvinism ; 2. The Future Punishment 
of Infants never a Doctrine of the Calvinistic Church- 
es; 3. On the Future State of Infants ; three Letters 
addressed ‘ To the Editor of the Christian Examiner,’ 
and published in ‘ The Spirit of the Pilgrims’ for Jan- 
uary, February, and March, By the Rev: Lyman 
Beecuer, D. D. : 

Wotices of Recent Publications. Furness’s Dedication 
Discourse. Hutton’s Sermon. Phelps’s Sermon. 
Outlines of the History of Ancient Rome. Outlines 
of the History of England: 

Intelligence. Unitarian Mission at Calcutta; Dedica- 
tion at Quincy ;, Dedicationin Athol; Dedication in 
Natick ; Ordination in East Bridgewater ; Ordination 
in Hubbardston: 

Obituary. Mrs Louisa Greele; Miss Eliza Ann Delano: 
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JUST published at the office of the Christian Exar 
iner, comer of Washington and School-street, 
CONTENTS. . 

Art. I.—Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, 
with an Appendix, containing a Memoir of his Life. 
By a Lap‘. 

Arr. IJ.—1. Mrs Hemans’s Earlier Poets. 2. Rec- 
ords of Woman; with other Poems: By Feiicta 
HEMANS. sh Sap) 

Art. Ii1.—Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of 
Mont Blanc. By Joun AuLDso, Esq. 

Art. IV.—1. Library of Useful Knowledge. 2. An 
Address delivered before the Members of the Ne# 
Bedford Lyceum. By Tuomas A. GREENE. 

Art. V,—The Course of Time ; a Poem, in ten Books. 
By Rozert Poutok, A. M. te 

Art. VI.—1. Letters of an English Traveller to his 
Friend in England, on the ‘ Revivals of Religion’ {n 
America, 2. A Sermon, preached in the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Troy, Mareh 4,1827. By the Rev.C.. 
G. Finney. 3. Letters of the Rev. Dr Beecher and 
Rev. Mr Nettleton, on the ‘New Measures’ in 
conducting Revivals of Religion: With a Review cf 
a Sermon, by Novaneuvus. 4. A Delineation of 
the Characteristic Features of a Revival of Religion 
in Troy. By J. Brockway. 5. A Contrast of Jose- 
phus Brockway’s Testimony and Statement. By a 
Brier REMARKER. 6. Revivals of Religion con- 
sidered as Means of Grace ; a Series of Plain Letters 
to Candidus, from his friend Honestus. 7. The 
Importance of Revivals as exhibited in the Mate 
Convention at New Lebanon. By PuHinALETHEs: 

Art. VII.—1. The Franklin Primer. 2. Secondary 
Lessons, or the Improved Reader. By a Frrenp 
or Youtu. 8. The General Class Book, or Inter- 
esting Lessons in Prose and Verse. By the AUTHOR 
OF THE FRANKLIN PrimeER, &c. 

4. Essays on the Philosophy of Instruction, or the 
Nurture of Young Minds. 

ArT. VIIL.—Sabbath Recreations ; or Select Poetry of 
a Religious Kind. By Miss Earrty Tayuor. First 
American Edition, by Joun Prerpont. 


LECTURES FOR CHILDREN. 


THE success of the infant school system of in- 
struction, depends in a great measure upon familiar 
descriptions and visible illustrations of natural and 
common objects. And amoment’s reflection upon 
the early propensities and habits of children, must 
satisfy any one, that such instruction is at once the 
most easy, interesting and useful to young minds, 
because it is most natural. That the natural scien- 
ces are not only within their comprehension, but 
peculiarly fitted to interest and instruct them, for 
the plain reason that science and mind were de- 
signed for each other. 

Under these views Mr. HoLBRoox proposes, to 
the children of such parents as may appreciate them, 
a course of lessons on natural and common things, 
accompaincd with specimens, illustrations, and ex- 
periments, intended for their entertainment and in- 
struction. ~ 

Lessons will be given twice a week, at such 
times as not to interfere with ordinary school exer- 
cises, and of such a character as to aid and interest 
children in their other courses of instruction. 

Boston, APRIL, 4. 


INSTRUCTION. 


MISS J. A. PERRY, proposes opening a school on 
Monday the Gth of April next, at her residence in North 
Bridgewater, (opposite Rev. Mr. Goldsbury’s Meeting 
house) for the reception of Young Ladies who may be 
taught the following branches, viz :— Reading, Orthog- 
raphy and Defining, Penmanship, Geography, Gram- 
mar, History, Rhetoric, Composition, Philosophy‘ 
Astronomy, Arithmetic, Elements of Chemistry, Bota- 
ny, Use of Globes and the French Language. 

Also— Plain Sewing, Lace and Muslin Embroidery, 

Rugwork, Gold Lace-work; Purse, Net, Bead work, 

on velvet and canvas; Painting on Velvet, Satin and 

Paper, Map drawing, &c. Stationary and materials 

for work will be supplied if requested. 

Price of tuition from 2 to 4 dollars per. quarter; 

Board on reasonable terms.—Refefences. 

Rev. Daniel Huntington, 

Rev. John Goldsbury, 
Eliab Whitman, Esq. 
Daniel Noyes, 


__ 











—" 





N. Bridgewater. 


Boston. 
Feb 28. Bt. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS have received the follow- 
ing Books from England, and can sell them at the 
low prices annexed. 





Paley’s Works, 2 vols. calf, $5 50 
Leighton’s Works, 2 vols. calf, 8 00 
Toplady’s Works, 6 vols. calf, 15 00 
Diamond Shakespear, calf, 3 7h 
Diamond Bible, marginal notes, calf, 275 
London Stage, 4 vols. plates, calf, 14 00 





do 2 vols, plates, gilt-morocco, 14 00 
Johnson’s large Dictionary, I vol. calf, 10 50 
Josephus, 1 vol. complete, calf, 3 75 

_ Percey Anecdotes, 40 Nos. complete, 18 00 
Shakspeare, stage edition, plates, calf, 5 00 
Levigne’s Lettezs, 9 vols. 4 00 
Hook’s History of Rome, 3 vols. calf, 8 60 
Youth’s Miscellany 3 vols. 300 
Jameson’s Mechanical Dictionary | 

full of Plates 12 00 
March 28. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVERSA- 


TIONS. 


JUST published by COTTONS & BARNARD, 184 
Washington-street, Sunday School Conversations on 
some of the interesting subjects recorded in the New- 
Testament. By the author of the Factory Girl, The 
Badge, James Talbot, &c. 

C. & B. have for sale “‘ The 
Morals,” Nos. 1. 2.3.4— _ ‘ 

Fruit and Flowers, a religious story for Children 
by the Author of a Dialogue on Providence, Faith dn 


School or Lessons in 





Prayer— : 
he Young Philosophers. By a Lady. 
. Maczch 7 ; 6 
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THE STARS. 
[From Barton’s New Year’s Eve.} 
The stars! the stars, go forth by night, 
Lift up thine eyes on high, 
And view the countless orbs of light 
Which gem the vaulted sky ; 
Go forth in silence and alone, 
This glorious sight to scan; 
And bid thy humbled spirit own 
The littleness of man. 


The stars! the stars! thou canst not dream 
For thee alone they shine ; 

That thus the heavens with splendor gleam 
To glad those eyes of thine ; 

Each orb that decks yon vaulted dome, 
For aught thy pride can tell, 

May be the brighter, happie: home 
Where deathless spirits dwell. 


The stars! the stars! oh well may pride 
Confess the truths they preach. 

Yet to devotion, eagle-eyed, 
Exalted thoughts they teach} 

They tell not only of the might 
Of Him enthroned above, 

But trace, in characters of light, 


His mercy and His love. 


The stars! the stars! recall that one 
Which shone o’er Bethlehem’s plains, 

When God sent down his glorious Son, 
To break our galling chains ; 

To shed his blood ; upon the tree 
Our chastisement to bear, 

Oh! think of Him who died for thee, 
With gratitude and prayer. 


The stars! the stars! the silent stars 
_ Unto the worldling’s ear ; 
“But he whose sense no passion mars, 
Their voice divine can hea: ; 
To him they sing those heavenly songs 
Which seraph harps employ, 
And he in spirit joins the throngs 
Who with them, “ shout for joy!” 
~- — . __f_| —_ —________, 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 























THE NEW-ENGLAND VILLAGE CHOIR. 
The subjoined extracts are from the small work 


| pictures and a should be perverted 
a 


‘through which this portion of worship is of- 


up a good selection of sacred music, and in 


from their original design? For my part, I 
conscientiously think that their is more pie- 
ty, more of the spirit of true religion, in the 
idolatry which kneels in mistaken, though 
heartfelt gratitude to a sculptured image, 
than in the deliberate mockery which sends 
up solemn sounds from thoughtless tongues. 
i often does what is called sacred mu- 
sic, administer only to the vanity of the per- 
former and the gratification of the hearer, 
who thus, as it were, themselves inhale the 
intense which they are solemnly wafting, 
though they have full enough need that it 
should ascend and find favor for them with 
the Searcher of all Hearts! 
¥ * * * * * < 

It is probable, that experience and neces- 
sity in the lapse of time have forced upon 
our congregations the present universal cus- 
tom of assigning to a few individuals the 
task of leading the praises in public wor- 
ship. It might now be dangerous, or rather 
impracticable, to introduce a reformation. If 
imperfections exist, perhaps they are a 
choice of the least. Yet still it were to be 
wished that the choir might not be regard- 
ed, s? much as it is, the sole medium 


fered. It were te be wished that our audi- 
ences would consider that body aa leaders 
only, not performers; to be followed and ac- 
companied, not to be listened to for luxuri- 
ous gratification, or fastidious criticism, or 
as an eked out variety of the tedious busi- 
ness of a Sunday. I can conceive that a 
choir, if properly instituted and administer- 
ed, might be exceedingly useful in extending 
and preserving a true tone of taste,in keeping 


acting, so to speak, as the teachers of the 
congregation, in these and kindred respects. 
But in the very duty thus prescribed them 
lies their deplorable danger and temptation. 
They are unavoidably liable, as was above 
intimated, to resolve the matter into a mere 
profession. In the study of sacred music as 
a science, and the cultivation of it as an art, 
they forget its ultimate object. Nor could 
much else be expected from the narrowness 
ofthe human mind. Must :t not be hard to 








which we noticed last week, and whose title is given | 
above. 

When the hymn was finished, the leader | 
and several of his more intimate acquain- | 
tances exchanged nods and smiles with each 
other, compounded of mortification and tri- 
umph—mortification at the mistakes with 
which the singing Lad begun, and triumph at 
the spirited manner in which it was carried 
on and concluded. This foolish aad wick~- 
ed practice is indulged in too many choirs, 
by some of the leading singers, who ought 
to set a better example to their fellow choris- 
ters, and compose themselves into other than 
giggling and winking frames of mind, at the 


moment when a whole congregation are | 


about to rise or kneel in a solemn act of 
praise and prayer. 

The greater part of the interval between 
the first and second singing, which was oc- 
cupied by the minister and the devout por- 
tion of his hearers in a high and solemn 
communion with the Deity, was devoted by 
Mr. Harrington and his associates above- 
mentioned, to turning over the leaves of the 
Village Harmony, and making a conditional 
choice of the tune next to be performed, ac- 
cording to the metre of the hymn which 
might be read. 

Ps ¥ ; ¥ Ps Ss % 

It is impossible to look back without some 
of the animation of triumph upon those gold- 
en hours of my early manhood, when I stood 
among friends and acquaintances, and we 
all started off with the keenest alacrity in 
some favorite air, that made the roof of our 
native church resound, and caused the dis- 
tant, though unfrequent traveller to pause 
upon his way, for the purpose of more dis- 
tinctly catching the swelling and dying 
sounds that waved over the hills and rever- 
berated from wood to wood. The grand 
and rolling bass of Charles Williams’s viol, 
beneath which the very floor was felt to 
tremble, was surmounted by the strong, rich, 


and exquisite tenor of his own matchless | 


voice. And oh! at the turning of a fugue, 
when the bass moved forward first, like the 


opening fire of artillery, and the tenor ad- | 


vanced next like a corps of grenadiers, and 


the treble followed on with the brilliant ex- | congregation in general. 


es 


attend to the thousand little circumstances 
which a skilful performauce requires, and at 
the same time to keep the heart strained up 
te a piteh of due devotion? And on the 
supposition that by practice and habit we | 
can acquire a perfect familiarity with the 
pieces to be performed, and a mutual confi- | 
dence can be obtained among all the mem- | 
bers of the choir; yet, alas, it is in the very | 
| process of cultivating this practice and hab-— 
| it, that the spirit of devotion is apt to evap- | 
orate, and to leave us admirable performers | 
rather than cordial worshippers. 

This state of things, moreover, has its 
temptations for the audience at large. The 
more beautifulthe music, the greater is their 
inclination to listen and admire, rather than 
| to beara part. It seems a kind of sacri- 
lege to let my indifferent voice break in up- 

on the divine strains which are charming 

my ear. But the real sacrilege is in my re- 
‘fraining from the duty. Probably, about 
the most perfect and affecting sacred music 

in this country is that at the Andover The- 
ological Seminary. Yet who, in listening to 
| the exquisite anthem sung at the anniversa- 
| ry of ‘that institution, does not find himself | 
| unconsciously betrayed into an earthly ec- 
| stacy of weeping admiration, in which, on 
analysis, he is surpised and ashamed to find 
that mere religion has but little, if any share? 

Such always have been and always will 
be the dangers resulting from the conversion 
_ of taste and the arts into handmaids of reli- 
gion. Perpetual efforts are requisite to keep 
them from becoming her mistresses at last. 

I appeal to the consciences of hundreds of 

congregations, who are in the habit of sit- 
ting, Sabbath after Sabbath, with Epicurean 
| complacency, and silently listening to the 
music above them, as to a gratuitous and 
pleasant entertainment. I appeal with more 
confidence to the consciences of a thousand 
choirs, who are engrossed in the anxious 
business of carrying a psalm off well, and 
are distracted with numerous likings and an- 
tipathies about different tunes, whether they 
_do not commonly feel cut off, as by a kind 
of professional fence, from the devotional 
| sympathies and sacred engagements of the 
Sharing no active 








| 








ecution of infantry, and the trumpet counter | or conspicuous part in the other services, 
‘shot by the whole, with the speed of darting | but so very active and conspicuous a part in 
cavalry, and then, when we all mingled in | one, is it not the case, that they take little, 
that battle of harmony and melody, and mys- | if any interest in the former, and regard 
teriously fought our way through each verse | them rather in the light of a foil to set off 


with a well ordered perplexity, that made 
the audience wonder how we ever came out 
exactly together, (which once in a while, 
indeed, owing te some-strange surprise or 
lingering among the treble, we failed to do,) 
the sensations that agitated me at those mo- 
ments, have rarely been equalled during the 


monotonous pilgrimage of my life. 


And yet, when I remember how little we 
kept in view the main and real object of sa- 
cred music—when I think how much we 
sang to the praise and honor and glory of 
our inflated selves alone—when I reflect 
that the majority of us absolutely did not in- 
tend that any other ear in the universe should 
listen to our performances, save those of the 
admiring human audience below and around 
us—I am inclined to fee] more shame and 
regret than pleasure at these youthful recol- 
lections, and must now be permitted to in- 
dulge for a few pages-in a more serious 


strain. 
How large and dreadful is the accoun 


against numberless ostensible Christian wor- 
shippers in this respect! And how decisive 


might be the triumph of the Roman Catho 


lics over Protestants, if they chose to urge 
They might demand of 
us, what we have gained by greater sim- 
plicity and abstractness_of forms. They 
might ask, whether it is not equally abomin- 
able in the sight of Jehovah, that music 


it in this quarter! 


should be abused in his sanctury, as tha 


| their own paramount achievements, than as 

a votive wreath, into which it is their priv- 
ilege, duty, and felicity, to weave an hum- 
ble flower? 


Sorry I am to acknowledge that such were 
the predominant feelings in the choir at Wat- 
erfield at that point of time in its history 
from which I have been led insensibly so 
far away by a dull train of digressive reflec- 
tions. It is impossible to say how much of 
this defective sentiment may have been ow- 
ing to the circumstance of our leader being 
a gay and rather inconsiderate young man, 
whom the whole of us were constrained to ad- 
mire for his musical excellence and many 
parts of his private character. 
that Charles Williams had no other hoiier 
aspiration or thought at that time than to ac- 
quit himself with applause as the chief of a 
vocal company. In every other respect, 
his example would scarcely be recommend- 
ed on the score of seriousness or piety. A 
t | little knot of whisperers was often gathered 
round him during both the prayer and the 
delivery of the sermon, who began, perhaps, 
- | with discussing some points connected with 
the common business of the choir, but gen- 
erally suffered the conversation to stray 
among still less appropriate and less excus- 
able topics, until the occurrence of a jest or 
witticism from Charles betrayed them: into 


| my time; the week that has been so begun 


Certain it is, - 
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each other in order to escape violating the | 
more obvious decencies of the place. 
Then again, it ought not to have been | 
Charles Williams, of al! persons, who scrib- | 
bled with a lead pencil upen every blank leaf 
of every hymn-book and singing-book with- | 
in his reach, filling them with grinning car- 
ieatures, with ridiculous mottoes, and with 
little messages to the adjoining pew, some 
of the occupants of which would blush, when 
they found themselves glancing with great- 
er eagerness at these irregular and unsea- 
sonable .billets dour, than listening to more 
edifying productions from the pulpit. 


— 


"THE SABBATH. 

The following passage from Dr. Kitchiner’s Travel- 
ler’s Oracle may perhaps be interesting at the present 
time when the proper mode of observing Sunday is so 
general an object of discussion. Some of the remarks 
are rather whimsical, but most of them exhibit good 
sense and a benevolent disposition. 

Nothing will perhaps contribute more to 
the preservation of your health and strength 
than occasional repose for a whole day; for 
your sou]’s and your body’s health remem- 
ber, that ‘‘the-seventh day is the sabbath of 
the Lord thy God.” 

Persons who would be shocked at the idea 
of sending for a mantuamaker, or a tailor, 
a carpenter, or a mason, on a Sunday, make 
no scruple to regularly employ their coach- 
man and their horses. : 

‘* The Sunday shines no day of rest to them.” 


If there was no other objection to employ- 
ing them on the sabbath, methinks this sin- 
gle one might suffice, that a really devout 
heart would be unwilling to rob a fellow 
creature of his time for devotion, or a hu- 
mane one, of his hour of rest: the laws of the 
land co-operate with the law of God; and 
the master has no right either legal or mor- 
al, to this portion of his servant’s time, ex- 
cept in case of necessity. No other plea | 
can abrogate that statute of Our God.— | 
‘* Thou shalt keep holy the Sapparn pay, 
and thy servant’ and thy cattle shall do no | 
manner of work.” 

The tender mercy of Gop was graciously 
pleased, by an astonishing condescension to 
include even the cattle in the commandment. 

But, religion apart, is it not wonderful, that | 
people-do not yield to the temptatron that is | 
held out to them of abstaining from diver- | 
sions one day in seven, upon motives of | 
mere mundane policy, as voluptuaries some- 





_ times fast in order to give a keener relish to | 


the next repast. 

I can imagine with what kind of comment | 
these remarks will be read by some; howevy- | 
er, peace be with such; I am neither an ad- 
vocate for the severity of a Jewish, nor the | 
moroseness of a Puritanical sabbath. I am 
likewise far from inferring that all who neg- | 
lect a strict observance of Sunday, are al- 
ways remiss in the performance of their oth- 
er dufies; but it has been the opinion of 
many wise and good men, that Christianity 
will stand or fall as this day is neglected or 
observed. 

‘¢ Thus saith the Lord, tzke heed to your- | 
selves, and bear no burthen on the sabbath | 
day, nor bring it in by the gates of Jerusa- | 
lem. 

‘¢ Neither carry forth a burden out of your 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


_ houses on the sabbath day, neither do ye any 


work; but hallow ye the sabbath day, as I. 
commanded your fathers. Jer, xvii. 21, 22. 

‘‘[ have ever found,” says the good and | 
the great Lord Chief Justice Hate, “by a | 
strict and diligent observation, that a due | 
observance of the duty of Sunday, has ever | 


had joined to it a blessing upon the use of 


has been blest and prosperous to me;—-on 
the other side, when I have been negligent 
of the duties of this day, the rest of the week 
has been unhappy to my own secular em- 


| ground. 


inspected and examined. To this attack, 
which was not wanting in virulence, Eras- 
mus replied with mildness, and the friend- 
ship between the two remained uninterrupt- 
ed. A controversy with Jacobus Faber 
(Jacques Le Fevre d’Etaples) was also ap- 
peased by the amiable conduct of Erasmus. 
Faber had published 4 translation of the 


Epistles of St. Paul, with a commentary and | 
critical notes, in which, many faults of the | 
vulgate were indicated; and he was offend-_ 


ed that all his opinions on scripture had not 


been adopted by Erasmus io his edition of 


the ‘Testament. ‘Tonstall, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, in a letter to Erasmus, speaks con- 
temptuously of Faber, to which Erasmus re- 


plies, ‘‘ What you write concerning my an- | 


swer to Faber, though I know you wrote it 


with a friendly intention, yet gave me un-— 
easiness on a double account; because it | 


revives ny past grief, and because you seem 
on this occasion, to speak with less esteem 
than I could wish of Faber; a man, who for 


integrity and humanity, has scarcely his | 


equal in thousands. In this single instance 
only, has he acted unlike himself, in attack- 
ing a friend, who deserved not such usage, 
in so violent a manner. But what man has 
ever been wise at all times? 
could have spared my adversary: but now I 
am afflicted for two reasons; both because I 
am Constrained to engage with such a friend, 
and because I perceive some to think less 
candidly of Faber, for whom it is my ears 
nest desire that all should ertertain the 
greatest esteem.”’ 


these ”’ 
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[Continued from page 25.] 


As Rome was ful! of people, and of course | 
very uncomfortable at this season, I deter- | 


mined to go down to Naples for a week or 


two, leaving many things to be scen on my 
| return. | 


I set out early inthe morning of Tuesday, 
April 8th, and reached Naples, a distance 
of one hundred and sixty-six English miles, 
in thirty-two hours. The road which we 


travelled has been formed on the foundation | TE ff 
| & Stationary, cOmprising an entire assortment—at 


of the old Via Appia, and is in general ex- 
cellent. With the Pontine Marshes I was 
agreeably disappointed. 
flat and boggy land, extending twenty-four 
miles in length, is indeed anything else than 


populous, there being nothing to remind one | 


of human beings but a few wretched reed- 
built huts, a large post-house at the end of 
every eight miles, and a guard-house, with 


a solitary soldier or two, at every half mile: | 


but there is only a small part of this tract 
which is not reclaimed to purposes of culti- 
vation. 
meadows Or strays, on which horses and 
herds of buffaloes were grazing, and the 
grass luoked green and luxuriant. The 
work of draining these noxious swamps was 


begun by Appius Claudius, resumed by Bon- ; 


iface VIII. continued by succeeding Popes, 
and completed by Pius VII. but the chief 


merit of the undertaking appears to belong | 


5 


to Pius VI. By the side of the road is a 
large sluice or canal, the identical one on 
which Horace sailed in the track-boat, in 
going down to Brundusium. 

All this country, in short, is most classical 
It was on the sea-coast at Lauren- 
tum that Aineas landed when he came to 
Italy; and Terracina is the ancient Anxur, 


which corresponds exactly to Horace’s de- | 


scription, 
impositum late saxis candentibus Anxur. 

The modern town stands where the an- 
cient one did; but the road and the post- 
| house are at the bottom instead of the top 
of the bold and barren cliff, which admits 
only of a narrow passage between its base 





ployments. So that I could easily make an 
estimate of my successes the week following, 
by the manner of my passing this holy day. 
I do not write this lightly, but by long and 
sound expertence.”—-Sir Mathew Hale’s 
works. 





ERASMUS., 
The last number of the Southern Review in notic- 
ing Butler’s Life of Erasmus, has the following re- 
marks. 


It was the desire of Erasmus, above all 
things, to keep himself aloof from the con- 
tention, not only on account of his quiet, 
amiable disposition, but he could not entire- 
ly approve the conduct of either party.— 
His moderation, however, got him no credit. 
The Lutherans accused him of timidity and 
hypocrisy in not joining their ranks. After 
having, in various works, so vehemently at- 
tacked the vices of the clergy and corrup- 
tions of Christianity, they considered him as 
one ‘*‘who had laid his hand to the plough 
and looked backward.” On the contrary, 
the zealous Catholics, particularly the 
monks, stigmatized him as oue who stood 
idle while ‘“‘a boar was ravaging the vine- 
yard of the Lord,” they called him Arrias- 


was the cause of all the confusion. 


Ignorant preachers from the. pulpit at- 
tacked his various works, especially the bi- 
ble, with virulence. ‘They lamented ‘ with 
brimful heart and tearful eye,”’ that a mor- 


a descendant of Adam ‘conceived in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity,’’ should at- 


forsooth, the Lord had made the Vulgate 
translation, transcribed fairly the various 
MSS. and turned corrector of the press in 
the different editions. Those very works 
which were formerly cited as mode}s of pie- 
ty, were now denounced as perféct text 
books of heresy. Nor was he spared by the 
press. Asearly as 1515, Martin Dorp, a 
divine of Louvain, wrote against the ‘‘ En- 
comium Moriw,” because, as Jortin ob- 
serves Erasmus ridiculed the ecclesiastics, 
who have commonly pretended that their 





something more than a smile, and reduced 
t| them to the necessity of separating from 








function should serve them for a passport, 
and secure them from having their behaviour 


mus, Errasmus, &c. and declared that he | 


tal man should amend the word of God, that | 


tempt to improve the Lord’s Prayer; as if, | 


and the sea. We supped at Mola di Gaeta, 


from the fatigues and the troubles of public 
life, and where he is said to have written his 
| Tusculan Questions. It was near this place 
too, that he was assassinated by the soldiers 
| 
| 


cape to the sea-shore. The next morning, 


)at day-dreak, we found ourselves in the | 
| midst of a most rich and beautiful country; 


an extensive plain, bounded to the north by 
a range of hills, among which are those from 
_which Horace drew his casks of Falernian. 

Sunday 13th. I attended service at the 
Prussian ambassador’s. There were about 
seventy persons present; and it was mourn- 
ful to think that these, or even one hundred 
and twenty, which is the usual number, were 
the only part of a population of 340,000 souls 
inhabitants of Naples, who attend Protestant 
worship. Even this can only be ventured 
on as the domestic service of an ambassador; 


singing, and the funerals are always im the 
dusk of the evening. The service is in 


This day it was in the former language, and 
conducted by a young man from Geneva. 
16th. 
| ing days that I spent in Italy. My friend 
_and I set out before seven in the morning, 
in a carriage which we had hired for the oc- 
casion, and first directed our course towards 
Resina. 
_ of Herculaneum was buried deep in java by 








precise situation was not known till 1713, 
| when it was accidentally diseovered by a 
| peasant in digging a well. By order of the 
| king of Naples, a number of workmen are 
| now employed on a new excavation, which 
has laid bare the portico and various cham- 
bers of a private house; but the principal 


to which we descended by torch-light, and 
where we traced, without difficulty, all the 
parts of an ancient theatre. : 
think of the convulsion which buried a whole 





the scene of all the active business of life 


And I wish 1 | 


We may ask with Bayle, | 
‘¢ean there be more heroic sentiments than | 


This vast tract of | 


It consists in general of immense | 


consecrated as the situation of Cicero’s For- | 
mianum, a villa to which he used to retire: 


| of Antony, as he was trying to make his es- | 


and for fear of exciting notice there is. no | 


French and German on alternate Sundays. | 


This was one of the most interest- | 


It was on this spot that the town | 


the great eruption of the year 69; but its | 


object of curiosity 13 the old excavation, in- 


It was awfal to 


town 60 or 80 feet deep in lava, and left a 
a desert on the spot which*had before been 





But we were somewhat disappointed to find 
that the theatre is the only building which 
can now be seen, as the entrance to the oth- 
ers has now been stopped up; and even this 
has lost much of its interest, as the statues 
and decorations have been all carried &way 
to the museums of Portici and Naples. 


a Kas > atti tiie siti dat 
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EDUCATION. 


THE Adams Female Academy will be opened for 
the reception of Young Ladies on Wednesday, the 
| wenty-ninth day of April, under the superintendance 
_ of Mr. Charles C. P. Gale, who will be aided by suita- 
, ble Female Assistants. 
| ‘The following is the course of study adopted in this 

Seminary... Reading; Writing; English Grammar 
| with Murray’s Exercises ; Ancient and Modern Geog. 
raphy with maps; Arithmetic; Algebra; Geometry ; 
Linear Drawing; History of the United States; His. 
tory of England; Blake’s Natural Philosophy accom. 
panied with experiments ; Wilkins’ Astronomy; Rhcet. 
orice; Goldsmith’s History of Greece and Rome ; Up. 
ham’s Intellectual Philosophy ; Paley’s Natural The- 
ology and Moral Philosophy ; Robertson’s History of 
| Scotland and America; .Alexander’s Evidences of 
_ Christianity ; Whelpley’s Compend; Political Econ- 
emy ; Logie and Botany ; ‘ 

The Bible ; Worcester’s Scripture Geography; Ab- 
stract of Bible History and Greenwood’s Lives of the 
Apostles, will be studied as a Sabdath exercise. 

The Young Ladies are required to attend church on 
the Sabbath and to write an abstract of one of the ser- 
| mons. The are also required to write a theme on 
| some definite subject or a letter, once in two weeks. , 

Those who shall complete the prescribed course of 
ftudy wilreceive public testimonials of approbation 
srom the Government of the Seminary. 

The Latin, French and Italian languages may be 
studied without any additional charge for tuition, and, 
to those whe have made the requisite attainments, 
will be delivered a course of lectures on Chemistry. 

There is connected with the Institution a valuable 
library, containing many of the best English authors. 

Great regard will be-had for the health and comfort 








|-of the scholars, as well as for their moral improve- 


nent. 
Parents are invited to visit the school at all times 


| during the hours or study, to observe the discipline 


| and hear the recitations of the scholars. 
At the close ef each term the several classes are 

| critically gxamined in all the studies of thar term.-~ 

| There will be three terms during the year of thirteen 

| weaks each. 

Board from $1,25 to $1,75 per week—-Tuition $6. 

GroRGE FARRAR, Sec’y. 

Derry, N.. H. March, 7. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONARY 
AT COST. 
TIIE subscribers offer for sale their stock of Books 


| very reduced prices for Cash. 
Persons who wish to replenish their Libraries with 
good Books, cheap, are invited to call. 

{tj Juvenile Libraries supplied on very favorable 
| terms. BOWLES & DEARBORN, 
| Washington-street. March 14. 
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| FAMILY PRAYER BOOK. 
New and Impreved Edition. 

JUST published by BOWLES & DEARBORN, 50 
| Washington-street, ‘A Family Prayer Book,” con- 
taining forms of Morning and Evening Prayers for a 
Fortnight ; with those for Individuals, Religious Soci- 
eties, and Schools. To which is added a large selec- 
} tion of Hymns. ; 

tA New Edition corrected and enlarged, by CHARLES 
Brooks. Minister of the Third Church in Hingham, 











Mass. 3t. Feb. 21. 
| KENRICKS’ EXPOSITION 
' COMPLETE, 


; MUNROE & FRANCIS’ have completed the ex- 
cellent CommenTARY of Mr. Kenrick in three voi- 
umes, 8vo. 

The Author says—* With the end of this history I 
finish the plan which I proposed to myself about > 
, nine years ago, that of delivering an exposition, ac- 
companied with reflections, upon the historical books 
| ot the New-Testament; having gone through the en- 
| ure gospels of Matthew and John, such parts of Luke 

as are not te be foundin the above mentioned books, 

and the book of Acts. If Mark has been passed over, 
| it is only because he agrees in general with Matthew, 
with only slight variations.” 

&S- Subscribers can be furnished with the third vol. 
immediately. Jan. 31. 


| THE THOROUGH BASE PRIMER. 

JUST published and for sale by JAMES LORING, 
132, Washington-sireet, “* The Thorough Base Prim- 
er ;’ containing explanations and examples of the Ru- 
| diments of Harmony ; with fifty exercises, by J. F. 
| Barrowes. First Anierican, improved from the Lon- 
| don edition. 





; CONTENTS. 

‘| Of Intervals; Table of Intervals; of the Inversion 
of Intervals; of Thorough-Base; of the Common 
Chord; of the Tonic, and its attendant Harmonies; 
| of the Derivatives of the Common Chord; of the 
, Discord of the Seventh; of the Derivatives of the 
' Discord of the Seventh ; of Discords by Suspension ; 
_ of the Chord of the Diminished Seventh; of the 
| Choid of the Extreme Sharp Sixth ; of Cadences ; of 
| the Chord of the Seventh, Fourth, and Second, &c.; 
of Sequences, &c.; of Modulation, &c. ; Exercises. 

March 14. 





NOTICE. 
| . THE Copartnership heretofore existifg under the 
, firmof BOWLES & DEARBORN, is this day dis- 
| solved by mutual consent. All outstanding accounts 
' of said firm will be settled by Leonard C. Bowles. - 

Lronarp C. Bowres. 

{ GreorGe DEARBORN. 
' Boston, March 16, 1829. zi 
| The business of this establishment will be continu- 
| ed by the Subscriber, who offers for sale an extensive 
assortment of Books and Stationary at very reduced 
prices for Cash. 

Persons who wish to replenish their Libraries, with 
good Books, cheap, are invited to call. 

The publication of the Unitarian Advocate, Libera! 
Preacher, and Christian Teacher’s Manual, will 5° 
continued as heretofore. 

Agents and Subseribers to these Works. who have 
_ not paid the amount due for their subscriptions for the 
| past year, are earnestly requested to remit the samé 
without delay. Lronarp C, Bow es. 

Ne. 50, Washington-street. 
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TO BE LET. 

THE Hallin Franklin Avenue, near Court-street, 
about forty-two feet by sixteen, suitable for a School 
Lecture Loom, or any like purpose. 

Inquire at Ne. 27 Court-street, or 40 Kilby-street. 
| Jan. 17. tf. 
| — 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE Christian Register_is published every Saturday 
at 166 Wash-ington-street, Boston. 


Terms. Three Dollars a year, payable in 
months from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their suD- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,—two dollars and fifty cents 

To those who pay bills in advance to a collecto!, 
after the first month of their year,—two dollars ai 
seventy-five cents. 

To those who obtain and hecome responsible for five 
sbscribers, and send the money yearly in advance, * 
sixth copy will be sent gratis. ; 

§G- No subscriptions discontinued, except at the dis 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 

All communications for the editors, as well as letters 
of business relating to the Christian Register, shou! 
be addressed to Davip Reep, Bosten. 
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